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General Assembly Notes 


R. E. 


gressive—conservative body. The conclusions 

reached indicate that the members were forward- 
looking men and that they were not afraid to vote their 
convictions when the issue was between progress and a 
backward. step. 

When the issue touched matters involving the stand 
of the Church on the fundamentals of faith there was 
no debate and not a voice was raised in defense of the 
so-called Modernist views. 

The deliverance of the Assembly of 1886, touching the 
question of Evolution was reaffirmed. This was pre- 
pared by Dr. G. B. Strickler and others, and was a 
strong reply to Darwinism which was rampant in those 
days, and affirmed the Church’s stand on the account of 
man’s origin as found in the Bible. 


| ASSEMBLY of 1924 can well be called a pro- 


The Situation in the Foreign Field 


The numerous overtures about the situation in the 
Foreign Mission Field and the presence of Missionaries 
who represented widely divergent views as to methods 
and policies promised to precipitate a lengthy and bitter 
debate on the floor of the Assembly. Wise counsel pre- 
vailed however, and the whole matter was referred to a 
special committee composed of one representative from 
each Synod. 

This Committee sat for twenty hours and missed most 
of the Assembly sessions in an effort to get all the facts 
and formulate a report which would satisfy all parties 
and prevent a long debate on the Assembly floor. The 
members of this committee came to a unanimous con- 
clusion and presented a report which was adopted by 
the Assembly without a dissenting vote, and accom- 
panied with the singing of the doxology and prayers of 


thanks iving for the harmonious solution of a perplexing 
question. 


Recognition of Women’s Work 


_A number of overtures were before the Assembly ask- 
ing tha: the action of last year placing women on the 
Executive Committees be rescinded. These overtures 
had Stclwart supporters on the Assembly floor and a 
— Y report was presented by the Committee on 
i Overtures, recommending that the question be 
— cown to the Presbyteries for consideration and 
— A minority report prepared by three elders was 
Semited, recommending that the action of the last As- 
sembly be approved, 


_ Executive Committee in 1861. 


MAGILL, Secretary 


The debate was spirited and the action of last year 
was attacked on the ground that it was unconstitutional, 
unscriptural and contrary to the practice of the Church. 


The case for the defense was summed up by Rev. 
Charles L. King, D. D., Pastor of Grace Covenant 
Church, Richmond, Va. This was Dr. King’s first As- 
sembly, but he commanded attention in his maiden 
speech, in which he reviewed the formation of the First 
He reminded his hearers 
that the fathers of the Church fixed no restrictions 
as to membership on Executive Committees and did not 
specify that membership should be confined to male 
members of the Church, but provided that private mem- 
bers of the Church should be eligible to membership on 
Executive Committees. 

Dr. King paid a merited tribute to the splendid wor 
of the Auxiliary and called attention to the statements in 
the reports of the Executive Committees that the newly 
elected members were rendering a service of high value 
on every Committee. The Assembly, by an overwhelm- 
ing vote adopted the minority report, thus endorsing the 
action of the last Assembly in giving women membership 
on the Executive Committees. 


Change in the Church Year 


The matter of changing the Church year to corre- 
spond with the Calendar year provoked some discussion, 
but was not given the attention the gravity of the issue 
demands. 


The Standing Comm‘ttee recommended in a major- 
ity report that no change be made. An appeal was 
made to change to the Calendar year ia the interest of 
the country churches and the issue was muddled by 
discussing the condition of country roads in the fall as 
compared with March. ‘The tremendous changes in- 
volved in fixing new dates for all the Church courts 
and rearranging the whole working schedule of the 
Church was lost sight of, and debate was cut off before 
all the facts involved could be presented. 


If the order for the change stands the Church will 
have an experience equivalent to going over Niagara 
Falls and through the rapids below the falls. It is 
possible for a man to survive such an experience, but 
so far only about one has lived to tell the tale, while 
scores of adventurers have not even furnished corpses 
for a funeral. 
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Membership in the Federal Council 


The Assembly voted to retain membership in the 
Federal Council of Churches and appropriated $750.00 
to the expense of the body. Strong criticism of the 
action of Commissions of the Council were registered, 
but the plea was made that we accept responsibility 
as a Church for only such actions as we officially en- 
dorse, and that we would forfeit our right to protest if 
we were outside the Council membership. The well 
established law dictum that a principal is responsible 
for the action of his agent does not seem to operate 
in relation to the Federal Council. It seemed to some 
members of the Assembly that if we remain in the 
Council, we should as a matter of consistency be rep- 
resented on all the Commissions and endorse all the 
actions of these agencies of the Council. If this should 
be done we would perform acts as a Church that would 
cause the fathers to turnover in their graves. 


Forward Looking Program 


The Assembly approved liberal Budgets for the Exe- 
cutive Agencies and authorized them to enlarge their 
work along approved lines. 

The sending out of reinforcements to our Foreign 
Mission stations, was approved and the Home Mission 
Committee was encouraged to broaden its work in the 
home land. More generous support for the old ministers 
and their families, and larger loans to students desiring 
to fit themselves for full time Christian service were 
recommended. The fundamental task of evangelizing 
the neglected childhood and youth of the South and 
training them for Christian service was urged afresh and 
the urgency of larger funds for Sunday School Exten- 
sion was strongly presented. 

The carrying out of these enlarged programs will de- 
pend upon the extent to which the Church furnishes the 
necessary funds. 
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Advances Shown by Statistics 


IGURES are at best a poor medium through which 
F spiritual activities can be presented, but they ane 
the only standard by which certain advances can 
be shown. The following summary is highly encourag- 
ing and it shows that the efforts of the year were richly 
blest of God. 


The total membership of the church is now 437,818— 
a net gain of 9,526 for the year. The Sunday School 
enrolment is now 421,176, a gain of 16,796 over last 
year. 

The additions to the church on profession of faith 
totalted 22,535. Of this number 13,005 came from the 
Sunday Schools. The Sunday Schools gave $398,671.00 
to benevolences and spent but $390,240.00 on themselves, 
The offering for benevolences and for current expenses 


of the churches made. a substantial advance over last 
vear. 


The following is the summary: 


Gifts to Benevolences --_------------$ 5,092,253.00 
772,975.00 

5 261,830.00 
2,837,358.00 


$13 964,416.00 


Gifts to Miscellaneous Causes 
Current Expenses of Churches 
Pastors Salaries 


Total to all causes 


The gift to Benevolences was $15.35 and to current 
expenses $21.20 per member or a total of $36.55. This 
is an increase of $8.05 per member over last year. Our 
church stood second last year among the Protestant 
Churches of America and this splendid advance will 
probably put us at the ton of the list this year. 


THE CHURCH AND ITS STUDENTS 
AT STATE INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 


Secretary of the Executive Committee of Christian 
Education and Ministerial Relief, has issued a 
most attractive ninety page book. The book gives 
valuable information about the State Institutions for 
higher education in the South, and the relation of the 
Church to the students therein. Each state is dealt with 
separately, the names of the State Institutions being 
given, the location, population of city in which located, 
number of students, Church preference of students, 
name of local Presbyterian pastor, and other valuable 
information. 
The following are some of the outstanding facts as 
brought out in this book: 
Today more than one-half of all students who are re- 
ceiving higher education are in State schools. 
Accredited courses in the Christian religion or in 


U secre the above title, Rev. H. H. Sweets, D. D., 


religious education are available for students in twenty- 
one State universities, and are not provided in nineteen. 
The State universities employ their instructors in these 
subjects. In three, denominational representatives work 
independently of each other, and in six the representa- 
tives work in co-operation. In two the local ministers 
are the instructors. In six States there are said to be 
legal barriers to the teaching of such courses. 

During the past year there were 34,179 young men 
and young women gathered together in the ‘Siate Uni- 
versities of the fifteen Southern States; in the technical 
colleges 14,759 men and 8,630 women; and in the nor- 
mal colleges of varicus grades 9,134 men and 24,131 
women; a total of 47,395 men and 41,988 women. 

A copy of “The Church and Its Students can be 
secured from Dr. Sweets, 410 Urban Building, Louis- 
ville, Ky., for only twenty-five cents. 
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A Clear Call to the Presbyterian Churches 


RoBert E. SPEER 


HE WHOLE of Mesopotamia now established as 

the Kingdom of Irak is laid as a missionary re- 

sponsibility upon the Presbyterian and Reformed 
Churches. This territory was lost to Turkey in the 
war and after the war passed into the control of Great 
Britain under mandate from the League of Nations. It 
is a great region bounded on the south by Arabia and 
the Persian Gulf, on the east by Persia, on the north 
by Turkey and on the West by Palestine and Syria. 
It contains a population of 2,849,282 of whom all but 
about two hundred thousand are Mohammedans. 

This is one of the oldest and dearest of all the great 
areas of the world. Here at Ur where the new ,rail- 
roads have shops and water towers, Abraham heard the 
call of God and went out not knowing whither he 
went. Not far from Hillah are the ruins of Babylon 
and the tower of Babel. In the north are the ancient 
cities of Nimrod and Ashur and beyond these Mosul 
across the Tigris from the ruins of Nineveh. The 
graves of Ezra and Jonah are here and in Bagdad are 
the memories of the proudest days of Islam. Of all 
regions of the earth this is one of the last to be over- 
looked by the Christian Church. 

And yet but for the response of the Presbyterian and 
Reformed Churches to this call Mesopotamia would be 
an unoccupied mission field today. Three generations 
ago the American Board established a station at Mosul 
and this was transferred in 1892 to the Board of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. which in turn 
transferred it to the Church Missionary Society of Great 
Britain in 1900. The Church Missionary Society, 
however, found it necessary to withdraw from both 
Mosul and Bagdad after the war and this great field 


would have been deserted but for the resolute purpose 
of the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches to hold it. 
No one of these churches is able to undertake this 
great task alone in addition to its present responsibility. 
The plan, accordingly, is for the five churches, the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S., the Reformed Church in America, 
the Reformed Church in the U. S., and the U. P. Church 
to establish a joint mission to be known as the United 
Mission in Mesopotamia. Each one of these five boards 
is asked to appoint three members on the joint Com- 
mittee and to contribute to this Committee what men 
and money it can. No definite amount has been fixed 
as a condition of co-operation. All five bodies are in- 
vited to join whether they can at present contribute 
anything or not, although the hope is that each one 
will be able sooner or later to contribute at least one 
missionary family and one single woman missionary. 
The work has been already begun. The Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. has re-occupied Mosul with 
two families and two single men. The Reformed Church 
in America has placed a family in Bagdad and an- 
other in Urumia, and the Reformed Church in the U. S. 
has sent a man and his wife to Bagdad to begin the 
educational work of the Mission. ‘The Board of the 
U. P. Church is thoroughly sympathetic and so also is 
the Committee of the Presbyterian Church in the U, 
but they have hesitated to join the Mission before | 
able to contribute to its staff and support. It is h 
that they may soon be able to do this but the o 
Boards are earnestly inviting them to share in the in- 
terest and inspiration and administration of the new 
work without delay. And this plan has been enthusiasti- 


+ oes 


Method of Irrigating as practiced in Mesopotamia. 
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A Typical Bedouin Scene, Mesopotamia. Photo made by R. E. Magill. 


cally approved by the Western Section of the Pres- 


byterian and Reformed Churches and by the Council 
of the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches. 


Here is a great open door to Islam. The Mandate 
of the League of Nations provides for religious liberty 
in Mesopotamia. These are its provisions: 

“The mandatory will see that complete freedom of 
conscience and the free exercise of all forms of worship, 
subject only to the maintenance of public order and 
morals, is ensured to all. No discrimination of any 
kind shall be made between the inhabitants of Meso- 
potamia on the ground of race, religion or language. 
No person shall be excluded from Palestine on the sole 
ground of his religious belief. 

“The right of each community to maintain its own 
schools for the education of its own members in its 
own language (while conforming to such educational 
requirements of a general nature as the Administration 
may impose) shall not be denied or impaired. 

“The mandatory shall be responsible for exercising 
such supervision over religious or eleemosynary bodies 
of all faiths in Mesopotamia as may be required for 
the maintenance of public order and good government. 
Subject to such supervision, no measures shall be taken 
in Mesopotamia to obstruct or interfere with the enter- 
prise of such bodies or to discriminate against any 
representative or member of them on the ground of his 
religion or nationality.” 

And such guarantees as these are included in the 
treaty by which Great Britain sets up Mesopotamia as 
the independent Kingdom of Irak. 

The duty of meeting this great responsibility to the 
Mohammedan world rests directly upon us. In God’s 


providence this whole Arabic speaking Moslem area 
in the Near East has fallen to the missionary respon- 
sibility of the Presbyterian and the Reformed Churches, 
Egypt to the United Presbyertian Church, Arabia to the 
Reformed Church in America, Persia and Syria to the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. and Mesopotamia 
to the Reformed and Presbyterian Churches together. 
It would be a great thing if the Southern Presbyterian 
Church would join in this glorious undertaking and 
assume thus a part in the direct evangelization of the 
Mohammedans. 
The majority of the Mohammedans of Mesopotamia 
are Shiah Mohammedans, like the Persians. Indeed 
the greatest Shiah shrines are in Mesopotamia at Ker- 
bala and Nejef. Also the cities of northern Mesopo- 
tamia, like Mosul and Mardin, both now stations ol 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., are the great 
bases from which to reach the Kurds. 
It would be hard to conceive a greater opportunity 
or a clearer call than this to missionary co-operation 
and courageous advance. I visited these cities two years 
ago and never felt anywhere the more distinct and 1m- 
perative summons of God. I cannot express this feeling 
better than in the words of a letter written home from 
the field when all these impressions were fresh and vivid: 
“As we talked with group after group representing 
many of these elements of life so mingled and varied, 
we seemed to hear a voice speaking to the missionar) 
conscience of the home Church as clearly as that voice 
spoke to Jonah hundreds of years ago, ‘Arise and go to 
Nineveh, that great city.’ We talked with the British 
officials, with the father and mother of the present 
Nestorian patriarch, with representatives of tle evan 
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velical Assyrian Church, with the leaders of the Protest- 
ant community in Mosul, with the younger men of the 
Jacobite body who are eager for the coming of new 
and living forces, and with individuals who helped to 
fill up the measure of such understanding as we sought 
to acquire of the missionary need and opportunity in 
this old city. This is the lower edge of the country 
of the mountain Nestorians who have always been a 
part of the field of the Urumia station, and here we 
found the remnants of this section of the Assyrian Chris- 
tians trving to make their way back again into their 
mountain homes. A few of them had got back into the 
lower valleys, but most of them were still waiting in 
villages just north of Mosul depressed by poverty and 
debilitated by disease. Only slowly will they be able 
to get back to their old homes. The timbers of their 
houses have been destroyed. The terraced fields which 
they had built up have been torn down. All their cattle 
and their sheep are gone. But against every difficulty 
they long for their old homes and will not be content 
until they are back again. They brought their appeal 
for sympathy and help. The Protestant community hold- 
ing its own against immeasurable odds recalled to us 
the names of the missionaries from whom the Gospel 
had come to them, showed us their beautiful old church 
and school, and asked for the help which surely they 
have a right to expect from us in their struggle to keep 
their light aglow. And the young Jacobite laymen, 


graduates of the college at Beirut and full of sympathy 
with the spirit and the ideals and the principles of 


parade scene at Damascus on the return of King Feisel, of Irak, from the Peace Conference at Paris. 
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life which they had met there, were eager to lend their 
support to any effort to meet the needs of men’s minds 
and souls as well as of their bodies. 


“Years ago Mosul was one of the stations of the 
American Board in Turkey. Then it was transferred 
to our own Board with the expectation that we would 
make it a base of our work among the mountain 
Assyrians. When this seemed to be impracticable our 
Board withdrew, transferring the work to the Church 
Missionary Society of England. Now the Church Mis- 
sionary Society is giving up all its work in Mesopotamia 
and is withdrawing from Mosul and Bagdad. Our 
own Board has taken over the work of Aleppo and 
Mardin in recognition of its distinctive responsibilities 
in connection with the Syria Mission in this distinctly 
Arabic field. Surely we must now return to Mosul. 
It is an integral part of our missionary responsibility, 
and the opportunity and need make the call not one whit 
less clear or imperative than God’s call to the prophet 
in behalf of Nineveh. In the evening we went up on 
the housetop of the residence of Miss Martin, the last 
of the C. M. S. missionaries, who is expecting to leave 
this spring, and as we looked in the moonlight over the 
city with its minarets and its forty mosques and far off 
to the old Jacobite church where Dr. Grant was sup- 
posed to be buried, it seemed to us impossible that 
the Church should not hear God’s call.” 


Will not these five churches hear it and respond to 
it without delay? 


The above picture was 


made by Secretary R. E. Magill, who was in this ancient city at that time, when it was more or less dangerous for an “English- 


man” to be seen on th . He and his companions were told to ‘‘keep to your rooms” h 
nibh aes Mr. Magill could not resist the temptation to see for himself what was 


would most certainly be mistaken for Englishmen. 


for safety—that if seen they 


‘going on,” so with his camera in hand he mingled freely with the “mob” and as a result we have this very unusual picture. 


‘he man with the sword is the “cheer leader.” 


He is not on a platform, but literally walking on the shoulders of the people. 
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Protestant Witnesses in Italy 


HE EVANGELICAL interpretation of the Scrip- 
T tures has made its own case in Italy. Hindered 
in a multitude of ways, for seven hundred years 

or more, it seems to have come to its greatest days. 
Two recent events have put Italy before the public 


eye, in an unusual fashion—the making of two new 


American Cardinals, and the overwhelming victory of 
Mussolini and his followers of the Fascisti. That these 
outstanding events will have a bearing on the future of 
Protestantism in Italy can hardly be questioned. 

The elaborate ceremonies which preceded, accom- 
panied and followed the giving of the red hats to the 
American Archbishops and the honors paid to these great 
leaders of the Roman faith, are but a few of many 
facts which show how eager the Papacy is to increase 
American good will. The newspapers have given their 
best space to the publicity. It is good stuff, and has 
been widely read. Why? Because there is a new Italy, 
economically, industrially 


Frep S. GoopMAN, NEw YorRK 


General Secretary, American Waldensian Aid Society 


have had abundance of proof of the fact, so evident in 
Northern Europe and in America, that Romanism can 
be effected by the presence of aggressive tolerant, but 
loyal evangelical believers. They want to help to make 
Italy genuinely Christian. God has given his approval 
of their work towards this end. 

The Waldensians number only about 25,000 com- 
municant members, with perhaps, 60,000 adherents. 
Civil and religious liberty did not come to them until 
1848. They were very poor, after the centuries of per- 
secutions and almost unbelievable restrictions in buying 
and holding property anywhere outside their own little 
section of Piedmont, within the rough and inhospitable 
Vaudois Valley near the Borders of France. But follow- 
ing their emancipation, they began at once to carry out 
Jesus’ command, to evangelize. They have pressed 
down into the peninsula, slowly but steadily, establish- 
ing preaching stations, then Sunday Schools and Day 
Schools, until they have con- 





and politically. The Italy of 
1924 is a new nation. Any- 
thing concerning new Italy 
is of keen interest to America 
with its upwards of five mil- 
lions of Italians. . 
The Roman Catholic 
Church is trying with energy, 
ingenuity and skill to press 
the advantages, resulting 
from the war. There is 
what some are calling a 
“Counter Reformation,” 
without the horrors which 
accompanied such a revival 
in the sixteenth century. 
Every evangelical enterprise 
in Italy must prove its right 


tian education. 


Waldensians. 


densian Church. 


jans.”’ 





The Waldensians have a very high stand- 
ard of education, which to them means Chris- 
While illiteracy throughout 
Italy, as a whole, is reported to be about forty 
per cent, there are no illiterates among the 
When, a few months ago, their 
Moderator had a conference with the new 
Minister of Instruction, in reference to cer- 
tain new regulations which were a breach of 
) their religious liberty, he was introduced by 
another member of the Cabinet, with these 
words, “I present to you the head of the Wal- 
The Waldensians are the 
most patriotic, and probably the most ad- 
vanced and the best educated of all the Ital- 


tacts in fully one hundred 
and fifty centers, outside of 
the Valleys. There are suc- 
cessful churches in Turin, 
Genoa, Milan (two), Venice, 
San Remo, Siena, Florence 
(two), Naples, Rome (two), 
Leghorn, Trieste, Fiume, 
Palermo and forty others. 
They have the only evan- 
gelical Training School for 
ministers amd evangelists. 
Their fine new Theological 
Seminary in Rome, opened 
in 1922, the gift of Mrs. 
John S. Kennedy of New 
York is a well constructed 
and_ splendidly equipped 








to live and work and grow, 
or lose ground, in the face of the aroused Church of 
Rome. 

Among the evangelical groups in Italy, the oldest, 
and the only one which js an indigenous, and in a 
real sense, a National body, is the Waldensian Church. 
This ancient little minority of witnesses to the primi- 
tive, New Testament faith, is facing the present unique 
situation in Italy, with courage and confidence. It 
seems to have been preserved in the fastnesses of the 
Cottian Alps, when other groups in France and Belgium, 
were driven into exile, or destroyed, for some high pur- 
pose. What is that purpose, and why is this Church 
fitted for its unique mission ? 

The leaders of the Waldensians do not cherish the 
hope of winning to any form of Protestantism, the mil- 
lions of Italians who were born in the Roman Church. 
But with Christian history to guide them, they believe 
in the power of a positive, vital, evangelical testimony, 
to change personal religious and ethical ideals. They 





modern building. It is lo 
cated near the beautiful Waldensian Church, on Piazza 
Cavour, erected in 1914, by Mrs. Kennedy as a memorial 
to her father. The other Protestant missions in Italy, 
send their students for the ministry to this Seminary. 
The Waldensian educational standard for ministers 1s 
high. Numbers of their pastors have had special 
graduate work in Scotland. . 

But while they are pressing with all available re- 
sources their educational and social activities, the \ al- 
densians never forget that their chief task is evangelism. 
Strangely enough, their Day Schools are steadily pro 
ducing evangelistic results. Every pastor whom I met, 
is in reality an evangelist. Attacks on Romanism are 
not approved by the Tavola, the governing Board. 
“We preach a Christ crucified,” is a fair description 
of the daily mission of these loyal witnesses. Pheir 
members catch this idea from the pastors. ‘There 1s @ 
steady stream of confessions of faith, both adults and 
young people. The Piazza Cavour Church, under 1s 
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A chorus of Waldensian Christians at the unveiling of the War Memorial, Torre Pellice, Italy. 


young pastor, Signor Paolo Bosio, is attracting large 
audiences at the Sunday evening “Evangelical Lectures,” 
the auditorium frequently being so full as to require 
extra chairs. The audiences are largely students and 
soldiers, fully three-fourths members of the Roman 
Church. 

The American Waldensian Aid Society of New York 
is an interdenominational organization, which has only 
one simple task, to make intelligent friends and backers 


Why Educate Him? 


Is the title of a new booklet on the American Indian, 
issued by the Home Missions Council and Council of 


Women for Home Missions. It was written by Dr. 

E. E. Higley, chairman of the Committee of Indian Mis- 
sions. ‘This booklet, the price of which is only ten 
cents, can be ordered from the Council, 156 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, and would be very helpful in connec- 
tion with a study of the Indian as presented in the 
Home Missions Department of this issue of the SURVEY. 
The following facts as given in this booklet are espe- 
cially interesting: 

Protestant missionary work among Indians is rep- 
resented! by twenty-six denominations and societies, hav- 
ing 597 mission stations and churches, 428 pastors and 
Missionaries, and more than $1,000,000 invested in 
buildings. Christianity numbers 80,000 Protestants and 
65,000 Roman Catholic adherents. 

Approximately 50,000 Indians, scattered over forty 
reservations, have not yet been reached by any mission- 
ary agency, while large numbers dwelling in or near 
White communities, still cling to pagan beliefs and carry 
on pagan ceremonials. 

i enrollment in fourteen Catholic day schools is 
aout 600 and in thirty-seven Catholic boarding schools 
about ».500; in sixteen Protestant day schools about 500, 
and in fourteen Protestant boarding schools about 800. 

These facts would clearly indicate that Catholics are 


—_ much more to enlighten the Indian than are the 
Totestant denominations. 


of this wonderful little body of evangelical witnesses. 
Tt has about fifty branches, mainly in the North and 
West. The only Branch in the South is in Augusta, 
Ga. As the Waldensians are recognized as entitled to 
membership in the family of Presbyterian and Reformed 
Churches, this church should have special claims on 
all American Churches of these communions. 
New York, 
April 15, 1924. 


In A Nut Shell 


This is the work of the Home Mission Committee for 

the past year: 
SUPPORTED 

A Medical Supervisor for Mountain Missions. 
A mountain hospital, with resident physician and nurse. 
Seventeen mountain schools, with 1,750 pupils. 
A Mountain Evangelist. 
Stillman Institute, for Negro boys and girls. 
Thirty-eight ministers in Snedecor Memorial Synod. 
A Spanish Department, Austin Theological Seminary. 
An Indian Presbytery, with an Evangelist. 
A Presbytery and two Evangelists for Mexicans. 


AIDED 
Twenty-five Evangelists, in Synods and Presbyteries. 
Erection of twenty churches and manses. 
Industrial Institute for Mexican boys. 
Industrial School for Mexican girls. 
College for Indian girls. 
An Indian Orphanage. 
Mission for the Jews. 

The Home Mission Committee reports the year just 
closed to be the most successful in the history of the 
work, both in the financial support given, and in results 
accomplished. The receipts from all sources for the 
maintenance of Assembly’s Home Missions were $584,- 
253. There were added to the Church, through the 
efforts of the workers, aided or supported by the Com- 
mittee, 10,258 upon profession and 4,067 bv letter 





HOW DRY IS AMERICA? 


Under the licensed system, according to the Internal 
Revenue Department, for the year 1915, with eleven 
dry states, and a large per cent of the area of the coun- 
try under local option, and more than 20,000,000 of 
our people living in dry territory. The World League 
against alcoholism finds the following statistics with 
reference to the consumption of ardent spirits in the 
United States: 

Gallons 
2,516,054 
121,619,596 
2,952,448 
27,253,690 
5,656,219 
1,852,136,960 
3,387,324 


Distilled spirits made from fruit 

All other distilled spirits 

Imported spirits 

Wines consumed “domestic” 

Wines consumed “imported” 

Malt liquors consumed “‘domestic”’ 
Malt liquors consumed “imported” _- 





2,015,522,291 
This would be about nineteen and half gallons per 
capita for the entire population of the United States. 
How Dry Is Ir UNbeER PRouIsITION 
From testimony before the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and that of Mr. Palmer Canfield of New 
York, the League finds the following estimate as to the 
probable amount of liquor consumed under prohibition: 
Gallons 
Great Britain’s export taxes on liquor 
shipped to British possessions, Mexico, 
Cuba and adjacent territory, that is sup- 
posed to be smuggled into the United 
States by 32 steamers engaged in the 
business, amounts to 11,000 cases a 
week, 
Liquor withdrawn from U. S. bonded ware- 
houses for non-beverage purposes 
Synthetic liquor made by redistilling de- 
acento alcohol for manufacturing pur- 
pos 5,000,000 
The sieaiiia produced for non-beverage 
purposes beer containing not more than 
one-half of one per cent alcohol 


3,500,000 


1,700,000 


166,000,000 


Total 


176,200,000 

If we admit that all this liquor found its way through 
smugglers and bootleggers to the consumer, it would 
have amounted to 176,000,000 gallons for 1923, or one 


and a half gallons per capita. If we deduct this amount 
from that consumed under the licensed system, for 
which taxes were collected by the United States govern- 
ment, we would still have a reduction of 1,839,322,291, 
or a reduction of thirteen gallons per capita to the 
credit of prohibition, or a reduction of two barrels of 
liquor for each family of an average of five in the 
United States. 
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HELPS FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


The Publication Committee receives numerous letters 
asking for helps for workers. Realizing that there are 
many who are interested in securing leaflets, booklets. 

, that will help them in their work, we give such q 
list below: 


1924 


Pri 

Training for Kingdom Service (pamphlet). By R. 
E. Magill 

The Church at Work. 

Paper 
A brief chapter explains the activities of every 
agency of our Assembly. 

Presbyterianism, A Heritage and a Challenge. 

W. L. Lingle, D. D. Paper 
A brief text book for Juniors. 

Presbyterianism. By S. L. Morris, D. D. 

50c.; cloth 
A comprehensive text book covering history 
and polity of our Church. 

The Creed of Presbyterians. Questions at end of 
chapters. By Egbert W. Smith, D. D. Paper, 
40c.; cloth 

A brief recital of the achievements of our Church. 

Christian Doctrine. Ten brief chapters with review 
questions. By Russell Cecil, D. 

A text book presenting the fundamental things 
in brief compass. 

Needed Counsel for New Christians. 
gow, D. D. Paper 

A fine book to give converts as they join the 
church, 

Your Greatest Day. 
BB. 

A copy should be given every young person as 
they join the church. 

The Family Altar. By J. P. Smith. Scripture se- 
lections and short prayers for 30 days. Paper- 

First Steps to Family Worship. By Elizabeth McE. 
Shields. Simple prayers for Children and Be 
ginners. Paper 

Family Worship at Mr. Layman’s 

Rebuilding Broken Altars. (Leaflet). 

Magill 

Christian Homes. The Bulwark of Civilization (Leaf- 
let.) By R. E. Magill 

“Fishers of Men.” Leaflet on Personal Work. 
Wade C. Smith. Price 5c., or per 100 

Graded Organization and Instruction in the Sunday 
School 

Graded Worship in the Sunday School 

Graded Equipment in the Sunday School 

Curriculum Pamphlets. 

Teacher Training Leaflets 

A Plea for Mary Jane and Charles Edward----- 

The Young People’s Council -- 

The Four-Fold Program for Girls 

Standard Training School 

Daily Vacation Bible School Leaflets -- 

List of Books for Sunday-School Workers------- 


Paper, 


By S. M. Glas- 


(Leaflet.) By W. R. Minter, 


Any of the above can be secured from the rin 
terian Committee of Publication, Box 1176, Richmon 
Va. 


You have wrought a miraculous change in the SURVEY, and if you have to 
charge more yet, do so, just so you give the value received as you are doing now. 
I like the size and the cover, I like what is inside, and I like the way it is mailed. 
You have made us proud, and we are happy to pay. 


C. C. McNEILL, 


Pastor East Dallas Presbyterian Church, 


Dallas, Texas. 








THE CENTRAL CHURCH, ATLANTA 


The Central Presbyterian Weekly is a wide-awake 
four-page bulletin “devoted to the interest of the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church of Atlanta,” of which the Rev. 
Ben Lacy, Jr., D. D. is pastor. This is one of the 
largest churches in Atlanta; in fact one of the largest 
in the whole Assembly, and one of the most progressive. 
Realizing the importance of the Survey in the homes 
of members of old Central, the first page of the May 
24 issue was devoted to the following, written by the 


pastor : 


The Presbyterian Survey 


is the name of the official magazine of the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States, which is our own Church. 
I wish that every family in Central Presbyterian Church 
had this magazine coming regularly to it, and that all 
of the members thereof would read it. It is really a re- 
markable magazine, and is entrancingly interesting to 
any one. I am sure that I have never seen incidents and 
human interest stories from home and foreign missions 
so splendidly told as have been those in, the two issues 
of this magazine which have already appeared. I do 
not believe there is a dull or uninteresting paragraph in 
either one of these copies, and I believe that this is but 
the beginning of a series of magazines which will con- 
tinue through the coming years. 

If you have not already subscribed be sure to send 
your subscription in through Mrs. G. F. Nicolassen, Sec- 
retary of Literature, 176 Westminster Drive. The cost 
is only seventy-five cents when taken in clubs or groups. 

B. R. Lacy, JR. 


WANTED, BOOKS! OLD OR NEW! 


Needed at the Italian Mission, Kansas City, Books, 
Books, Books! Both new and second hand books will 
he appreciated, especially such as are suitable for chil- 
dren and young people. Will readers of the SURVEY 
please look through their libraries and choose some 
good wholesome books for boys and girls and older 
young people, and send them to Rev. J. B. Bisceglia, 
505 Forest Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


OQm--- 


The following interesting account of the baptizing of 
3,000 Chinese soldiers comes 
from the Rev. C. H. Patterson, 
one of the new missionaries to 
China. When this was written 
in the spring, he was at the 
Language School in Peking. “Last Tuesday a dozen 
of us drove out to General Feng’s camp, eight miles 
south, to attend the baptizing of about 3,000 of his 
soldiers It was a wonderful sight. I do not know of 
any other army camp in the world that could boast of 
such a sight. These men had been kept on probation 
lor a year before they were allowed to come into the 
Chur: 1. There were fifteen pastors, some foreign, but 
mostly native, that did the baptizing. 


Three Thousand 
Soldiers Baptized 
In a Day. 
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“The men were lined up in companies and the pastors 
went down the lines, baptizing a man every six to seven 
seconds. It was impossible to realize what a sight like 
this means, and I believe that it is the result of prayers 
that have gone up from many people for many years. 

“It is said that the vast majority of General Feng’s 
men are now baptized Christians, and to look at them 
they would certainly seem to be clean, healthy soldiers. 
To hear these three thousand sing the doxology and re- 
peat the Lord’s Prayer together was a wonderful thing. 

“After the service we went around and saw something 
of the camp and the work shops where the soldiers 
make their clothes and shoes and many of their imple- 
ments for practicing. All of these men are taught a 
trade so they will at least have something they can do 
after they leave the army.” 


Ramsay MacDonald may stay in office a month or a 
year, but it is doubtful if he 
Ramsay Mac- will perform a more needed ser- 
Donald— A Voice vice than he did perform when, 
for These Times speaking as prime minister of 
Great Britian, he called his 
people to the search for spiritual standards of success, 
comments the Christian Century. Standing before the 
national council of the free churches of England, Mr. 
MacDonald exposed pitilessly the unworthy motives and 
goals of much modern living. The materialism of the 
age received a tremendous pounding from the socialist 
premier, whose philosophy found expression in the ex- 
clamation, “We are not out for quantity; we are not 
out for equality; we are out for quality.” And then 
the man who had penetratingly declared that “the prob- 
lem of poverty is not that of inequality, but of the 
degradation of men and women,” launched out into what 
he called a description of the social implications of 
Christianity as the only sure corrective for the material- 
ism that threatens our destruction. Now, that phrase, 
“the social implications of Christianity,” is not at all 
a new one. What did this socialist-politician mean by 
it when he used it? The living wage? Child labor? 
Social justice? Something far deeper than any of these. 
Ramsay MacDonald defines the phrase as meaning the 
dominance of the spiritual, with its absolute standard 
of values, and the belief that there is to be a future bet- 
ter than the past. The implications of the two cover 
all other questions. The fearfulness of war, for example, 
will go on until “a nation is so full of Christian cour- 
age that it will say, ‘The only security we can have 
is by pursuing the moral categories—justice, fair play, 
honesty, uprightness,’”’ and their companions. Care- 
fully analyzed, Mr. MacDonald’s Brighton speech shows 
that he feels the fundamental need to be a new and 
general conception of what is good and what bad, or, 
in other words, a new standard of values. From this, 
if it can be achieved, there will come a simplification 
and purification of life that will care for the surface 
“problems” that so distress us. In the voice of this 
British leader there is a prophetic quality of which 
just now we stand in sore need. 
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For twenty centuries “The Street Called Straight,” the 
Darb-el Moustaqim of Damas- 
cus, along which Paul of Tar- 
sus sought the house of Judas, 
knew only feeble oil lamps after 
dark. In the bazaars were long 
rows of booths for the makers of the lamps and others 
for the sellers of oil, the same lamps and the same oil 
that had been used since time immemorial. 

Six years ago the British entered Damascus and took 
with them electric lamps and the equipment needed to 
generate the mysterious current. Damascus looked, 
wondered, then approved the bright lights and today it 
is said that every tenth shop in the big bazaars deals in 
household electrical appliances from lamps to vacuum 
cleaners. The “Street Called Straight” is brilliantly 
lighted at night, and not only the houses of the town, 
but the ancient mosques themselves are now illuminated 
by electricity. 

Cairo, Tunis, even Kairouan, the “Sacred City of the 
Sands,” where until 1881 no foreigner who ever entered 
had departed alive, have electrical central stations and 
modern service. At Amritsar, in the Punjab, is the 
“Golden Temple,” built in the sixteenth century by the 
earliest votaries of the Sikh religion. Even to the 
“Golden Temple” the modern light has penetrated, and 
on the night of the lunar eclipse, instead of pale lamps 
filled with oil, a splendid blaze of electric lights shone 
from the temple and into the deep “Pool of Immor- 
tality” that lies beside it. 

4) 
The members of the Presbyterian Woman’s Auxiliary 
will be interested in what the 


Electricity 
Furnishes Light 
for Damascus 








Baptist Baptist women have accomp- 
Women’s Report lished the past year. Below is 
of ,Work given a summary of the chief 


items in the Annual report of 
the Woman’s Missionary Union, recently submitted to 
the Southern Baptist Convention in Atlanta: 

“We have today a total of 22,326 societies, 10,615 
of these are women’s societies while 11,711 are young 
people’s societies. Of the young people’s societies 2,517 
are Y. W. A’s., 2,375 G. A’s., 1,305 R. A’s., and 5,514 
Sunbeam Bands. If there is a Woman’s Missionary 
Society and one each of the four grades for young people 
in a church, that church has a Full Graded Union. 
There are 556 churches in the bounds of the Southern 
Baptist Convention which have full graded unions; 896 
with four out of the five grades; 1,375 with three; 2,881 
with two and 9,377 with one. 

“During this past year there were 17,099 mission 
study classes and 97,738 seals were awarded individuals 
for the study of one book.” 

ae 
The Imperial Government of Japan recently made a 
special grant of $250 to the 
leper Colony at Kwangju. The 
Southern Presbyterian Church 
supports Dr. R. M. Wilson, 
who is in charge of this work, 
and also Rev. J. Kelly Unger, pastor of the Leper 
Church. This Church has a membership of nearly 300. 
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The Minister of the Interior of Egypt has addressed q 


circular to all the governors of 
- World-Wide 


that country, to the effect that 
Prohibition as alcoholic beverages are harm. 
News 


ful from several points of view 
the ministry has decided to 
issue no more permits for their sale. Hereafter when. 
ever a permit lapses through the death of the holder 
the expiration of the term for which it was issued, s 
for any other reason, it may not be renewed except by 
the personal sanction of the Minister of the Interior. _ 
——_O-——_- 
A teachers’ temperance society is being formed in Poland. 
——_— (> . 

The Peruvian Parliament had adopted a law for- 
bidding the sale of any alcoholic drink whatever on Sun- 
day. It has just taken a step backwards by authorizing 
the sale of beer again. 





bites 
The National Baptist Memorial to Religious Liberty 
located at Sixteenth Street and 
Columbia Road, Washington, 
D. C., is now nearing comple- 
tion. The idea for this memo- 
rial was presented to the Northern and Southern Baptist 
Conventions in 1917, and in May, 1919, a quota of 
$175,000 was placed in each campaign budget for the 
Memorial. The building is a very fine piece of 
Georgian-Colonial architecture, and presents a most im- 
posing appearance. Contracts for the interior finish- 
ing and furnishing were still to be let when the Con- 
ventions met in May of this year. There are four main 
windows, and these will memorialize the four greatest 
Baptist leaders of the early times in America. There is 
to be a Historical Room, and it is the plan to keep in 
this room documents and other tokens of the struggle 
for Religious Liberty, in which the Baptists have always 
had an important part. 
mlasniiliipliaions 

The Union Church of the Canal Zone, so states the 
Presbyterian Magazine, in- 
cludes representatives of ten 
denominations gathered in four 
congregations, all working 
faithfully and harmoniously together. The church 
serves the entire American population, about eight thou- 
sand employees, and a military and naval establishment 
of about ten thousand officers and men. To the visitors 
who flocked to the Canal Zone from all points of the 
world—there were thirty thousand last year—it was the 
embodiment of American Protestantism. In addition to 
providing their own local budget of more than $16,000, 
Union Church supports a missionary in the interior of 
Panama, where it has established a school and a work- 
shop and is doing one of the finest pieces of Protestant 
work in Latin America. A year ago an excellent build- 
ing was completed at Cristobal. A campaign is now 0m 
to secure funds for the completion of the building at 
Balboa, the administrative center on the Paciitc side. 
To this undertaking the Congregationalists, Presby- 
terians, North, the Methodists, North and Sout! have, 
through their Boards, contributed. 


National Baptist 
Memorial 


Serving Canal 
Zone Americans 
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SUGGESTED PROGRAMS 


(Material for carrying out these programs can be found in this issue of the Survey) 


SENIOR HOME MISSION PROGRAM FOR 
JULY, 1924 
Topic: My Indian Neighbor 
Arranged by Miss NANcy WHITE. 
Hymn—Bless O My Soul! The Living God. Psalms and 
Hymns No. 95. 
SILENT PRAYER. 
ScriprurE—Isaiah 42:5-8; Romans 10:10-15. 


Hymn—Hark, the Voice of Jesus Crying. 
Hymns, No. 501. 


Reapinc—In Quest of the Book. 
TaLkK—Our Alabama Indians. 
SENTENCE PRAYERS—For all workers among the Indians. 
SpecIAL Music—An Indian number. 
Stories: a. An Indian Legend 
b. An Indian Soldier’s Funeral. 
TaLtkK—The Mayo Clinic in Kentucky. 


Hymn—‘‘Go Preach My Gospel,” saith the Lord. 
and Hymns No. 561. 


CLOSING PRAYER—By Leader. 


Psalms and 


Psalms 


SENIOR FOREIGN MISSION PROGRAM FOR 
JULY, 1924 


Topic—Signs of the Times 


Arranged by Miss Margaret McNeilly. 


Hymn—Doxology. 
Lord's PRAYER in concert. 
MINUTES. 
Rott Catt—Answer with an item of missionary interest. 
BUSINESS. 
DevorionaAL—Luke 15:1-10. 
PRAYER. 
Soto—Others. 
Quiz—Hidden Treasure. 
ToricAt—Monthly Topic. 
Reminiscences of a Pioneer Missionary in China. 
Chinese Women and Marriage. 
Little Journeys in Japan. 
Is It Presumptious to Be a Foreign Missionary? 
Prayer for the needs as brought out in the program. 
HyMn—Jesus Saves. 
Close with a chain of prayer. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


For items for Roll Call, use “Notes and Personals” 
in the current issue of the Survey. 

Before the meeting, appoint some one to go over the 
articles on the program and note special prayer needs, 
then let her write a petition for the need, and give to 
~g women who are timid about praying in the meet- 

Instead of having “Little Journeys in Japan” read by 
one woman, let several women be prepared to answer 
questions on the article. Appoint one woman to lead. 
The question, “Mrs. B, what did you meet on this trip?” 
Mrs. C, can you describe the scenery?” etc. Using as 
many women as possible. 

‘ Proy earnestly that “the Kingdoms of this world may 
€cc\ce the Kingdom of our Lord and His Christ.” 


SPICE BOX 
“Where is the white man’s Book of Heaven?” 
Who asked this question and where? 


A church collection that could not be stopped. Tell 
the story. 

What are some of the reasons why the Indians have 
been neglected? 

From a dilapidated Indian Church to a plant of 300 
acres with ten buildings. What school? Who 
was the founder? 

“There is no record of any divorce in their history.” 
What tribe? 

Where did the state of Alabama get its name? 
does this name mean? 

What Indian chief was the model for the “buffalo 

nickel?” Give an interesting fact about him. 

Name some foods the Indians have given us. 

What is “the cult of death’? 

What is General Foch’s opinion of the American In- 
dian as a soldier? 

“An Indian who gives promise of 
leader.” Who? 

A mission school said to have the only supply of 

drugs in the county. In what state? 


What 


being a helpful 


HIDDEN TREASURE 


A building erected by our 
Washington. 
purpose? 

Notes of encouragement in the Signs of the Times. 
What are they? 


“Take that chair away, there is something the mat- 
ter with its legs.’ Who said that, and what 
was the occasion? 

“Foreordained” to preach. 

“Which is the better cow?” 
answer? 

1,200 soldiers received the rite of baptism. Whose 
soldiers, and where? 

What is the summary of the year’s work in Soo- 
chow? 

Attention! 
worship of Confucius was tolerated. 

112.00 francs and a bunch of opions! 

what? 

Unfriended, helpless, exploited, 
Gospel light. Who? 

Never heard of such a thing! What? 

Murders so frequent, that no excitement is created. 
Where? 

“For a joy-ride, give me a cart infested mountain 
trail and a consecrated Ford! Who said that? 
and why? 

During one year the hospital kitchen served 127,750 

meals. Where? 

“If, therefore, even Americans can be inspired by 
this religion (Christianity), how much the more 
will our cultured Chinese profit thereby.” Who 
said that, and what was the occasion? 

A distinguished intellectual resigned his position 
to enter work as an evangelist among the edu- 
cated classes. Who and where? 

Some urgent needs for Hangchow Christian College. 
What are they? 


Episcopal brethren in 
What is its name and what is its 


Who? 
Why the whispered 


Bible classes where last year only the 
Where? 
Given for 


they wait for the 
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The American Indian 


As monumental bronze his look: 

A soul that pity touched, but never shook: 
Trained, from his tree-rocked cradle to his hier, 
The fierce extremes of good and ill to brook 
Impassive—fearing but the shame of fear— 

A stoic of the woods—a man without a tear. 


—Campbbell. 
IN QUEST OF THE BOOK 


The annals of Christian missions contain no incident more romantic 
and graphic in impressing mission needs and consecration to meet 
those needs, than a scene from the story of the Nez Perces of Idaho. In 
the year 1831 four Nez Perce chiefs made their way over the Rockies 
and were found on the street in St. Louis, asking, “Where is the white 
man’s Book of Heaven?” General Clark befriended them and showed 
them everything of interest in the town. Two of the four fell 
ill and died. Before the remaining Indians departed, General 
Clark gave a feast to them and in a farewell address at 
this feast one of the two poured forth his burden of sor- 
row in words of pathetic eloquence as follows: 

“T came to you over the trail of many moons from 
the setting sun. You were the friends of my fathers, who 
have all gone the long way. I came with an eye partly 
open for my people who sit in darkness. I go back with 
both eyes closed. How can I go back blind to my blind 
people? I made my way to you with strong arms through many enemies and strange lands that I 
might carry back much to them. I go back with both arms broken and empty! Two fathers came 
with us; they were braves of many snows and wars. We leave them asleep here by your great water 
and teepees. They were tired in many moons, and their moccasins wore out. My people sent me to 
get the white man’s Book of Heaven. You took me to where vou allow your women to dance, as we 
do not ours and the Book was not there! You showed me images of the Great Spirit and pictures ol 
the Good Land beyond, but the Book was not among them to tell me the way. I am going back 
the long trail to my people in the dark land. You make my feet heavy with gifts and my moccasins 
will grow old carrying them, and yet the Book is not among them! When I tell my poor, blind 
people after one more snow, in the big council, that I did not bring the Book, no word will be spoken 
by our old men or by our young braves. One by one they will rise up and go out in silence. My 
people will die in darkness, and they will go on a long path to other hunting grounds. No white 
man will go with them and no white man’s Book to make the way plain. I have no more words. 

* OK K KK OK 

The Bible in whole or in part has been printed in thirty-five languages of Indians north of 
Mexico. In five of these languages the whole Bible is in print, the Mohican or Massachusetts, the 
Dakota or Sioux, the Cree, the Eskimo of Labrador, and the Tuk-kuth-kutchin—a tribe of the Northern 
Yukon Territory, Canada. In nine other languages 
the New Testament entire, and in twenty-one addi- 
tional languages one or more books of the Bible 
have appeared. 
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INDIANS OF THE THREE AMERICAS 


L. b.. LEerTERs 


HE MOST neglected people in 

the world today, from a mission- 

ary standpoint, are the Indians. 

Though they make up one of the 

five great races, yet in the past, 

they have been almost entirely left 

out of missionary work. Even in 

the United States where most has 

been done, there are 50,000 who are without mission- 

aries, and many thousands of children without school 

privileges; but in the lands to the south of us the neg- 

lect is appalling, schools unheard of, hospitals unknown, 
Missionaries few and scattered. 

here are many reasons for this neglect. Distance 

always lends enchantment, and the Indians have been 

so near our door that they have been overlooked. Within 

three days of easy travel, either by train, or by boat and 

train, we can be in dense heathenism. Within four days 

sail trom New Orleans, a young Indian woman was 

offered as a sacrifice, three years ago, to appease the 

anger of heathen divinities and to stay the ravage of 

disease. These people are so near our gate that we pass 

them by, as did the Knight who sought the Holy Grail. 

Many people think that the Indians who live on this 

continent are Catholic, that the Padres reached them, 

and that it is now impossible and unnecessary to turn 


them from Catholicism. But most of the Indians who 
have been reached by the Catholics have brought with 
them their old religions, and have grafted on to the old 
forms a few new things, such as baptism and wor- 
shipping saints. I saw in a large city, in front of a 
Catholic church, the witch doctors burning incense on 
their altars, with all their weird songs and incantations. 
I saw the witch doctors act as god-fathers, collecting 
the baptismal fees. I wondered whether they split the 
fee with the priests. Wherever one goes, one still 
finds the altars on every high hill, and the Indian at 
his devotions. 

I said to an intelligent Indian, “Have you one of 
those small stone images?” He said, “Yes.” I asked 
him to sell it to me, and was informed that it was not 
for sale. I said to him, “But, my friend, you are a 
Catholic, you do not need it.” He said, “I reverence 
the saints, but I worship my gods.” It is true they 
have heard the name of God, but they are still heathen. 
Jesus is but an image, perhaps a wax figure, or one 
made of clay. In Guatemala they have, in their most 
sacred place, an image of the black Christ. 

Another reason for the neglect is a lack of informa- 
tion, and misunderstanding. Many people think of the 
Indian problem as a matter of blood, for instance; in 
the United States anyone who has Indian blood, though 
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it be but an eighth, is an Indian. In the countries south 
of us, if all who had Indian blood were called Indians 
there would probably be sixty or seventy million. But 
an Indian, from the missionary standpoint, is one who 
speaks neither Spanish nor Portuguese, but who uses 
his own language or “idioma.” If he can understand 
a foreign language the missionary can reach him. How- 
ever, the fact is that there are many millions who speak 
no language but their own tribal tongue, hence are out- 
side the reach of the present missionary forces. 

These tribes and groups are very large. The largest 
tribe in the United States is about 30,000. I have seen 
tribes in Central America and Mexico which have 450,- 
000 and 500,000, with many more groups which are 
from one to seven times larger than anything in this 
country. I am informed that in South America there 
is a tribe numbered by millions. In Mexico there are 
said to be more than two million Indians who speak no 
language but their own. In the small country of 
Guatemala, in a portion less than a third the size of 
South Carolina, there are a million in seven tribes, 
besides the 320,000 in smaller tribes. On the North 
American continent there are 100,000 in Canada, and 
340,000 in the United States, making about 4,420,000 
Indians who speak only their own language. The esti- 
mate for South America is from fifteen to twenty mil- 
lions, no one knows, for no one has yet ventured to 
make a complete survey in Brazil, Columbia, Peru, 
Bolivia and Venezuela, but taking 15,000,000 as a mini- 
mum we have not less than 19,420,000 Indians. These 
are the neglected ones. 

Another reason for this condition is that the scattered 
tribes are in out-of-way places, hard to reach because 
away from the regular lanes of travel, generally in small 
isolated groups, often with slight variations in dialect 
in the same tribe. They spread over an immense terri- 
tory, from the Rio Grande, the Texas border mark, to 
Terra Del Fuego; in South America, over a country 
extending east and west farther than from Maine to 
San Francisco. A territory so large, and conditions so 
trying, as to test the strength of the strongest, and the 
courage and daring of the most intrepid. 

It is a real pioneer work, like that done by Paton, 
McKay and others in the days of old. To serve here 


es 


men would have to live away from civilization, far from 
the routes of travel, back in the hills, apart from com. 
forts and conveniences, eating food to which one is no 
accustomed and separate from human companionship; 
and if in parts of Mexico, a month or two between 
mails, or if in parts of Brazil, three, six or more months 
between mail times. 

It is a lonely life, but that is not the reason for the 
lack of missionaries. Many of our young men are ready 
to go to the hardest fields, or to risk their lives among 
the savage headhunters, ready to live or to die for 
others. But today the money fails. Our Boards must 
hold back from entering new work when the churches 
fail to send funds sufficient even for the present work. 
How long shall the past neglect go on? It is not for 
Boards and Committees to answer. They can move 
only after we have moved. 


Another reason for this condition has been in part 
the language in question. An Indian missionary must 
first learn the language of the country to which he goes, 
then that of the tribe. He must make his own grammar 
and lexicon, translate the Bible into the Indian tongue, 
and then teach the untutored to read, that the Indian, 
too, may hear the good news in the “tongue in which 
he was born.” Wherever missionaries have done this, 
many Indians have become Christians. In one tribe of 
100,000 there is a strong church of 10,000 members. 
In another country two missionaries told me that 3,000 
had become Christians in the last two years. 


Today among the best. native workers are men who 
were ignorant Indians, but who have learned the Span- 
ish language and are preaching to Spanish people, re- 
minding one of the Indian work in our own country, 
in old Indian Territory, where the Indians have given 
back to us men like that sweet singer, and gospel 
preacher, Frank Hall Wright. As I have tramped 
through these countries, I have wondered why our 
Indians in Indian Presbytery could not go and carry 
the gospel message to their brothers in Mexico, support- 
ing their own men, bringing to others of their race the 
message given them. Will the Christian Indians of our 


favored land permit the neglect of the Red Men to go 
on? 
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OKLAHOMA OCCURRENCES 
S. L. Morris 


Leaving the 
train at Hugo, an 
auto, a delegation 
and an irresistible 
invitation were in 
waiting for a drive 
to Goodland and 
an address in the 
afternoon, with 
promise to convey 
the speaker back 
to town in time for 
the evening ad- 
dress. 
Goodland 
School, founded 
in a modest way 
by Silas Bacon 
several years ago, 
has blossomed out 
into a great and 
imposing _institu- 
Mrs. Gibbons vanes of the Goodland ee’ ae little 

dilapidated Indian 
church, used also as a Mission School, it now boasts 
a modern plant consisting of 300 acres of fine land and 
ten attractive buildings presenting the appearance of 
a lovely country village. Bailey Spring, a full blood 
Choctaw, and Mrs. Gibbons have wrought the marvelous 
transformation, and Oklahoma Synod now sponsors the 
work. About 200 fine looking, full-blood Indian boys 
and girls marched around the campus and filed into the 
church, almost packing the house. Women from the 
Durant Presbyterial, and other visitors, filled the re- 
maining space. After creditable recitations from the 
Shorter Catechism on the part of the School, the Secre- 
tary of Home Missions was called upon for an im- 
promptu address. This Christian institution is shaping 
the character of hundreds and training a leadership for 
full-blood Indian peoples. About 607 others are on 
the waiting list, seeking admission to its halls and its 
matchless privileges. 

In the evening the Presbyterial and local church mem- 
bership of Hugo heard the Secretary in an address on 
“The Romance of Home Missions.” Twenty years ago 
in the embryo town a little church was organized with 
four members, where the Rev. R. P. Walker, occupy- 
ing a two-room shack, gathered a congregation and built 
a little frame church. Now Rev. W. A. Rolle serves a 
church of about 300 communicants—86 having been re- 
ceived in less than 12 months—possessing a beautiful 
building which cost more than $60,000, an illustration 
of the possibilities of Home Mission enterprise and of 
the dividends resulting from small invested funds. 

Twenty-two years ago, Bailey Spring drove the Sec- 
Tetary and his wife in a spring wagon from Hugo to 
Chisoktok, an Indian church, covering a distance of fifty 
miles, occupying part of two days. This same Bailey 
Spring and this same Secretary, in an auto, made the 


same journey in two hours—an illustration of the 
changed order of things symbolic of the new era, which 
gave the Secretary his theme for the address that even- 
ing at Indian Presbytery, as he emphasized the fact 
that “Old things are passed away,” suggesting to the 
Indian that he had reached the “end of the trail” and 
must now begin to keep step with the white man, if he 
is not to be left behind in the onward march of civiliza- 
tion. 

The Presbytery spent a whole day examining and 
licensing three full-blood Choctaw Indians to preach the 
gospel. Being asked if each could preach his trial ser- 
mon in fifteen minutes, the first answered that he could 
and “have ten minutes to spare.” He preached in good 
English a splendid sermon, enriched with apt scriptural 
illustrations. The second preached in broken English 
and then repeated the identical sermon in forceful 
Choctaw. The third delivered an impassioned sermon 
in Choctaw—knowing nothing of English. 

The Secretary was appointed to preach the sermon 
on Sabbath at 11:00 o’clock. Early in the service a 
call was made for a collection to be used in meeting 
Presbyterial expenses—$60.00, the balance to be given 
an aged Indian Elder now infirm and in need. With 
the singing of the hymn they began to come forward 
with their gifts. At its conclusion the stream of In- 
dains bearing gifts was still continuing; and through 
the windows one could’ see voluntary collectors gathering 
from the crowds who could not find room in the church. 
The preacher announced in English that the collection 
would now cease, and gave out another hymn before 
beginning the sermon. ‘This started the stream of gifts 
afresh, which continued throughout the singing. They 
were informed the second time that the collection was 
now ended, and the preacher began his sermon. By 
that time collectors from the outside began to come in 
bringing their gifts to the pulpit. This embarrassed the 
speaker so completely he gave up his effort to stop the 
stream and sat down. Sympathizing with his embarrass- 
ment, some of the leaders were stationed at the door to 
stop any more parties from entering with gifts. Gifts 
continued to come in for the remainder of the day. Out 
of their extreme poverty the gifts of these Indians aggre- 
gated $100. 

Leaving that afternoon, a drive of forty miles in an 
auto brought him to Durant where he preached in the 
evening to a splendid audience in the First Presbyterian 
Church. Profiting by the experience of the morning he 
made no effort to take up a collection before the ser- 
mon. The next day he was invited to dine with the 
Lion’s Club of Durant where he was called on to speak 
and responded by making an appeal for the loyal sup- 
port of the College. 

The whole afternoon and evening were then given 
over to the meeting of the College Board of Trustees— 
the best by far in all the twenty years of its experience. 
President Morrison’s report showed increase attendance 
especially in the higher branches, indicating a student 
body “unsurpassed by any Junior College in the land.” 
During the year expenditures in the way of new equip- 
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ment, including indebtedness for previous equipment 
and accumulated deficits, aggregated $44,000, made 
possible by friends of the College, chiefly Indians, (not 
Presbyterians) whose lands brought them rich royalties 
from oil developments. Collections on current expenses, 
including tuition, board and scholarships amounted to 
$37,000, while current expenses aggregated $40,000, 
showing a deficit of $3,000 occasioned by insurance, 
street pavement, etc. The Board congratulated itself 
and the church and went on record with the statement 
that it entertained a reasonable hope that hereafter the 
College would be operated without deficit. The apprais- 
ers valued the property at $325,000, and its friends pre- 
dicted a new era of prosperity and usefulness. The boll 
weevil and the bank failures have hitherto been the ex- 
planation of its financial embarrassment. 

One more engagement remained, and the Secretary 
left early next morning for Oklahoma City to address 
the Mangum Presbyterial, where the greatest surprise 
awaited him. Twenty years previous he had visited 
Oklahoma City and inserted an advertisement in the 
daily paper, calling for the meeting of such persons on 
Sabbath afternoon in the Methodist Church as were inter- 
ested in the organization of a Southern Presbyterian 
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Church. In response, twenty-five gathered and the 
Central Presbyterian Church of Oklahoma City was then 
and there organized. Now he was greeted ly a large 
congregation in a handsome church seating 500 people— 
a modern Sabbath-school building being in process of 
erection. From every quarter he received the enthusias. 
tic assurance that this church had in Dr. Urch the 
finest preacher in this great city. On the previous 
Sabbath the great auditorium was packed, fourteen were 
received into membership, representing a number of 
new families, and the whole outlook was the brightest 
in the history of the work. 

Turning his face homeward the Secretary had to his 
credit eight addresses, having had a most strenuous trip, 
the most delightful renewal of old friendships and the 
most hopeful account of the work since it began twenty 
years ago. The question of the Hebrew Prophet is as 
pertinent as when raised twenty-five hundred years ago: 
“For who hath despised the day of small things?” It 
is his deliberate judgment, that if the men were avail- 
able and the proper equipment furnished, Oklahoma 
would yet yield the richest fruitage of any Home Mis- 
sion field among the many challenging opportunities of 
our great Southland. 





OUR ALABAMA INDIANS 


Mrs. RutH LEGGETT 


(Extracts from a paper prepared for the Eastern Texas Presbyterial Auxiliary, Spring, 1924) 


OR THE early history of the 
Alabama Indians we must go 


to the white man’s records; 

for all one can get from these 

people is that their home was 

one beyond the big river 

(Mississippi) and that they 

never fought the whites, a fact 
of which they are very proud. From tradition and 
some records we know that they lived in Alabama, the 
state receiving its name from these Indians. (Alabama 
means ‘Here we rest’). Records of De Soto’s expedition 
say that the Indians had well-built log houses, and 
while they spent much time in hunting and fishing, they 
had patches of corn and vegetables and many fruit 
trees. 

Their first encounter with the white people was prob- 
ably the Spaniards whose cruel treatment of the Indians 
is too well known to need further comment. 

Early in the 18th century, the French established the 
fort of Toulouse. According to the diary of an officer 
of this fort (found only a few years ago) the Indians 
were friendly from the first, bringing fruit and farm 
products to sell. In this diary is the account of the 
flight of this tribe from their ancestral hunting ground. 

While friendship with the French was strong, the 
Indians had learned to fear and dread the English, 
though they probably knew them only through hear-say 


In 1763, when the French ceded their. land to Great 
Britain, the officers of this fort agreed to leave in the 
night so as not to witness the grief of the Indians. Next 
morning when the Indians found them gone and realized 
they were to fall into the hands of the English, they 
immediately called a council and decided to follow the 
French. They burned their houses and the fort, cut 
down their fruit trees and drifted in their canoes down 
to Mobile where they found their friends. 

The good chief, Tomath Lee Mingo, discouraged and 
grief-stricken over the homeless condition of his people, 
sickened and died. He was given a military funeral by 
the French, and was called King and friend of the 
King of France. His last words have been preserved 
in both French and Indian, and translated into English, 
are as follows: “It has been good to live, but when 
death comes one must meet it like a man.” 

From Mobile the Indians migrated to New Orleans, 
and from there pushed westward to Texas in the early 
part of the 19th century. At first they went to hunt and 
fish, but gradually stayed longer and longer and finally 
built a village on rich land in Tyler County. This was 
later bought by a white man, who did not even allow 
the Indians to move their corn. They were driven out 
by the man who occupied the Chief’s house. 

In 1836 General Sam Houston held a council with 
these Indians, told them of the trouble with Mexico 
and the uncertainty of the outcome, and advised them 
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to go back to Alabama. They would have fought with 
him, but he advised against this. They did return to 
Alabama for a few years, but soon went back to Texas, 
and through the influence of General Houston, the two 
sections of land which they now occupy was donated to 
them by the State of Texas. This land is near Livings- 
ton and consists of sandy upland. It was not given 
them for farming, but because it was close to the big 
thicket. They made their living largely by hunting. 

The last chief, John Scott, died at the age of 108 
vears. He was a man of sterling qualities, and since his 
death no chief has ruljed the tribe. A white visitor in 
trying to learn how they settle disputes asked one Indian: 
“Suppose Charlie had a bad horse and you had a bad 
fence, and Charlie’s horse got in your field and destroyed 
some of your corn and you want him to pay for your 
corn.” The reply was: “Charlie got no bad horse; 
me no bad fence.” Then the white man said, “Suppose 
vour hogs and Charlie’s hogs run in the bottom together 
and your hogs look so much like his that he claims them 
all.” The Indian replied: ‘Me know my hogs; Charlie 
know his hogs.” “But suppose he does not?” “I give 
Charlie my hogs.” 

They have had nothing to do with the whites save in 
a business way. It is against their policy for the 
women to speak a word of English and they never use 
the Alabama dialect when talking to whites. Instead the 
Coushatta, a sort of Choctaw, is spoken. It is said 
that Dorothy Chambers Schlotter (now a missionary to 
Africa) is the only white person who speaks this lan- 
guage, having learned it as a child. 

Until 1881 they were practically heathen, believing in 
spirits both good and evil, with ‘““Abba Mongo” the chief 
in the sky above them all. They had witches and 
medicine men and women. They kept up their dances 
and festivals until after the coming of the missionaries, 
and believed the discontinuance of the Green Corn 
Dance would mean a crop failure. Many other super- 
stitions were found among them. 

Even in the savage days these Indians were honest 
and dependable to a marked degree. Their chief char- 
acteristics have been their love of peace, chastity and 
virtue of their race. During the past century their civic 
and moral record has been almost unblemished. There 
1s no record of any divorce in the history of the tribe. 
Every person between the ages of ten and forty can read 
and write, and most of them can work simple problems 
In arithmetic. Up until two years ago the teaching was 
done hy Mrs. Chambers in the six months’ school. A 
few years ago the Government made an appropriation 
of about $13,000.00, of which about $5,000 was used in 
putting up a building with a class-room, a Domestic 
Science room and three closets, and $1,000 in furnish- 
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A Group of Alabama Indians. All of the Alabama Indians : 


full-blood 


ing the Domestic Science room. For some unknown rea- 
son the remainder was allowed to lapse. 

In the year 1881 the Southern Presbyterian Church 
sent the first missionaries to this tribe—Mr. and Mrs. 
Currie of North Carolina. They found about 250 peo- 
ple. There are now a few less than this number, and 
less than forty families in the tribe. Mr. Currie’s health 
failed and Rev. W. A. Jones undertook the work for a 
few vears. After the death of Mr. Currie, his wife re- 
turned and taught in the school until Rev. and Mrs. 
C. W. Chambers took over the work in 1899. These 
faithful missionaries have labored there ever since, Mrs. 
Chambers as teacher, and Mr. Chambers as pastor, doc- 
tor, nurse and man-of-all-emergencies, serving even as 
our Lord when He said: “I am among you as one that 
serveth.” Our Assembly's Home Mission Committee 
has provided them with a church and a school building, 
built many years ago. 

Eastern Texas Presbyterial Auxiliary has sent two of 
the girls of the tribe, Elvina Sylestine and Lissie Bottice, 
to Oklahoma Presbyterian College for two years. They 
have made good use of their opportunities, and express 
themselves as being anxious to be of service to their own 
people. 

Today tuberculosis and other diseases resulting from 
malnutrition are making inroads upon them, and unless 
they are given relief (not charity, but an opportunity 
to make an honest living for their families) the whole 
tribe will have died out in a few decades. And then 
the white man will say that civilization kills the In- 
dians. The truth is, we have forced civilization on 
them but have not taught them how to live in civilization. 


Livingston, Texas. 








THREE PLACES WHERE YOU CAN ALWAYS SEND BOXES 
(Printed by request) 


Highland Orphanage, Guerrant, Ky., Care of Rev. W. B. Guerrant. 

Mt. Victory Academy, Mt. Victory, Ky., Care of Mr. David Jones. 
Shoulder Blade Cottage, Juan, Ky., Care of Mrs. E. R. Neal. 

(There are many others which we shall be glad to print in later issues). 
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INTERESTING INDIAN ITEMS 
(For Your Birch-bark Canoe) 


An Indian Legend 


“They say it was this way. 
Long time ago—before Colum- 
bus come—Indian have dream. 
He see big white bird coming 
from sun-rising; it have great 
powerful wings, it sweep to- 
ward setting sun, take every- 
thing before it. That was 
white man coming’—he nodded 
significantly. 

“Then white man come,” he 
continued after a pause. ‘He 
come with one hand raised— 
that mean he come in name of 
Great Spirit. He hold out 
other hand to Indian. Indian 
Then white man ask for little 
seat, size buffalo skin. Indian give it to him, give him 
skin to spread by fire. Then what white man do?” he 
questioned, as a war-trail gleam shot into his eyes. 
“White man take buffalo skin and cut into little strips, 
so; he tie strips together till he make long cord that 
reach long trail. Then he measure off so much land as 
long cord go round. That was little seat, size buffalo 
skin, white man took! 

“Pretty soon white man ask for another seat. 
give it to him, move on. 


take it, call him brother. 


Indian 
Then he want another—and 
another. Every time it take more room for him to sit 
down. And now Indian, instead of white man, got little 
seat size buffalo skin.”—Mabel Powers, in The Outlook. 


The First Indian Woman Doctor 


One of the first persons to see 
the need of medical attention 
for her people was an Omaha, 
Dr. Susan. LaFlesche Picotte. 
She graduated from Hampton 
and later from Philadelphia Med- 
ical College for Women, the first 
Indian woman to be graduated 
in medicine. Until her death, 
She devoted herself untiringly to 
her people, and it was largely 
through her efforts that a well- 
equipped hospital was finally 
built on her reservation—The 
Southern Workman. 


The ‘‘Buffalo Nickel’’ Indian 


The Blackfoot Indian Chief, 
Two-Guns Whitecalf, by name, 
whose profile is on the U. S. 
Mint “buffalo nickel,’ recent- 
ly united with the M. E. 
Church at Browning, Mont. 
The chief chose Easter Sun- 
day on which to seal his alle- 
giance to Christianity and the 
Methodist Church and to 
break away from paganism.— 
The Missionary Review of the 
World. 


An Indian Brave’s Gift 


Kotseek was a young Chilcat In. 
dian. His chiefest treasures were 
the cap, made from the skin of a 
mountain goat, surrounded by a 
tuft of eagle feathers, signifying 
strength and swiftness; a shirt 
representing the Raven, which 
was the emblem of his tribe; and 
his blanktt. Kotseek heard of 
God, and the love of Jesus the 
Savior touched the brave warrior’s 
heart. For days he considered 
how he could best show his love 
to his Lord. He knew that God 
had given him dearest and best. 
Now what could he give to God? 
Near him were many who had 
never heard the gospel. If mis. 
sionaries could be sent to them, as they had been 
sent to him, they might know. But sending missionaries 
took money, and Kotseek had no money. He looked at 
his cap, at his shirt, at his blanket. No brave ever 
parted with those treasures. Unless they were taken 
from him by one braver, they were buried with him. 
Kotseek looked again at his treasures. “God gave His 
best for Kotseek,’”’ said he. “Kotseek gave His best for 
God.” So, instead of saving his treasures, Kotseek sold 
them to speed another missionary on his way with the 
gospel message. 





First Made By The Indian 


Here are some of the arti- 
cles we use and enjoy today 
which were first made and 
used by the Indian: 

The snow shoe, the mocca- 
sin, the bark canoe, the coni- 
cal tepee, used as a model for 
army tents, and the buckskin 
clothing used by hunters and 
explorers. 

Indian women cultivate maize 
and prepare it for food. Hom- 
iny and succotash are their 
invention - and are Indian 
names. 

A food compounded of dried 
meat, melted fat and dried ~- 
fruit, and known as pemmican, 
has been utilized by recent 
polar explorers.—Exchange. 


An Indian Soldier’s Funeral 
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automobile which carried the body of the young soldier. 
Over this car floated a very large flag. In front of the 
procession rode another young Indian brave, carrying Old 
Glory also. It was So impressive in its complete demon- 
stration of loyalty that one could not keep back the tears. 


HAT Famous Commanders 
Think Of The Indian 


“JT cannot forget the brilliant serv- 
ices which the valorous Indian soldiers 
of the American armies have rendered 
to the common cause, und the energy 
as well as the courage which they 
have shown to bring about victory— 
decisive victory—by the  attack.”— 
Ferdinand Foch, Marshal of France. 

“Their bravery, even under heavy shell fire, did not 
make them distinguishable as individuals from troops of 
European blood among whom they fought—and I can 
give them no higher praise! They were also conspicuous 
as scouts and snipers and for their skill in the use of 
ground.”—Field Marshall Lord Haig. 


A Treaty With The Indians 


The very first 
treaty made by the 
Continental Congress, 
acting for the United 
States, was a treaty 
made with the Dela- 
ware Indians, who 
were head of the 
Confederated Indian ¢ 
Tribes. In that Be 
treaty, after the help & 
of the Indians was § 
guaranteed, the hope 
was held out that a 
State would be cre- 
ated and the Indians 
assured possession, 
with representation 
in Congress. The 
hopes of this treaty 


are still awaiting fulfillment by 
the Indians in some 


form or other. 


Indian Decorations In The World War 


Ten American Indians were giv- 
en the Croix de Guerre. One hun- 
dred and fifty were decorated for 
bravery. One Indian, offering 
himself as a living sacrifice for 
world freedom, stripped, painted 
himself in protective coloring and 
crept across open fields, exposed 
to enemy gun-fire, placing a bomb 

to a bridge the Allies could no 

longer defend. By that act he 
checked the enemy, saved the battle 
line and died there. 

One winner of the Croix de Guerre 
was Sergt. O. W. Leader, pure Indian, 
of Oklahoma. He was selected by the 

French Government as the model original American sol- 
dier, of whom an oil painting was made to hang upon the 
walls of the French federal building, with those of all 
Allied races—The Literary Digest. 
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The Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
1923 


Out of a total of 55,141 

families reported to the® 
Indian office, 44,195 live 
in permanent homes, 29, 
995 of these houses hav- 
ing wooden floors, and 
10,946 live in tepees, tents 
and temporary _ struc- 
tures. 

Among the _ Indians 
there are 657 churches, 
627 working missionaries 
and 106,176 church at- 
tendants. 

The tribal property belonging to the Indians is valued 
at $190,600,152. The individual property is valued at 
$526,105.350, a total of $716,705,502. 

There were 49,962 Indians farming for themselves a 
total of 890,700 acres, which yielded products valued at 
$11,927,366.—The American Missionary. 


HOLDING THE FORT AT FT. SILL 
Among the “Blanket Indians” of Oklahoma. 


J. LreIcHTON READ 


MID the boom of the big guns at 
the Ft. Sill School of Fire and the 
hum of airplanes overhead, the work 
at the Comanche Indian Mission of 
the Reformed Church in America is 
truly “on the firing line.” The In- 
dians of Oklahoma, comprising one- 
third the Indian population of Con- 
tinental United States, are roughly 
divided into the “civilized tribes” 

aoe | in the East and the “blanket In- 
dians” in the West. The beginning of missionary effort 
among the former yroup dates back previous to their 
Temoval to “Indian Territory” nearly one hundred years 
4g0, while that among the latter has been continued for 
scarceiv more than a generation. Active in this field are 
the Baptists, Methodists, Mennonites and the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church. 

The last named denomination has work among the 


(Missionary of the Reformed Church) 


Cheyennes and Arapahos in western central Oklahoma 
and among the Comanches and Apaches in the south- 
western portion. The pioneers of the work were the 
late Rev. Frank Hall Wright (known and loved in the 
South as the Indian evangelist and singer), and the 
Rev. Walter C. Roe, one of the “empire builders” in 
Indian work. “They have labored and others have 
entered into their labors,’ among whom is the writer, 
whose father was a missionary of the Southern Presby- 
terian Church to the Choctaws and Chickasaws for 
nearly twenty-five years. ; 

The work among the “blanket Indians” is similar in 
many respects to that done on the foreign field. The 
central station plan was made necessary at first by the 
fact that the people were not settled on their allotments 
but spent the greater part of the time near the Govern- 
ment Agency and School. The Comanche station oc- 
cupies a strategic position adjacent to the Ft. Sill 
Government School with 185 pupils and the Indian hos- 
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Comanche Woman’s Mission Society—Reformed Church. 
pital. These institutions serve the people of a large 
district, and many come in contact with the Mission 
as they come and go. But the city of Lawton, less than 
two miles away, with its alluring dangers, adds many 
difficulties. Recently a young Indian, who lives with 
his mother in the Mission “camp,” having not only the 
marks of the white plague, but blood infected with a 
disease that is worse, fell in a drunken heap on our 
door-step at 2 A. M. and had to be taken home and 
put to bed. About the same distance on the other side 
is the Ft. Sill Military Post and Aviation Field—not a 
efense but a menace. Several months ago the Govern- 
nent physician in charge of the Indian hospital called 
on the writer to say that one of our Apache girls was 
in the hospital with her new-born babe, and she had 
admitted to him that its father was a soldier. Investi- 
gation by the missionary revealed that he was a man 
with a family. He promised to support the child but 
later disappeared. 

These incidents only serve to introduce the reader 
to the 


Many Problems in the Work 


One of the greatest is that of the young people. 
Many of them, especially those who have been away to 
school, have learned “the white man’s road” and they 
do not fit into the semi-civilized life of their elders. 
Nor are they always received socially by the whites. 
Reference has already been made to the evil influence 
of the town, with its dance and pool-halls, picture 
shows, “bootleggers” and “scofflaws.” To counteract 
this terrific pull we are trying to make this Indian 
“church by the side of the road” an attractive social 
center as a spiritual power house. Indians are fond of 
aut-door sports, and with plenty of room for them on 
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the Mission, it is hoped that we may soon be able y 
provide facilities for baseball, tennis, basket-ball. et 
which could be done at a nominal expense. 

Another thing we have to fight is idleness. This js 
traceable to inherited traits and to the conditions under 
which these tribes have lived for many years. Their 
restless, roving spirit makes it difficult for them to settle 
down to regular employment. Some farm, but often 
the incentive to work is lacking, for many can get by 
on the income from leased allotments and by Visiting 
their relatives and friends. 

But the greatest hindrance to progress among all these 
western tribes, in missionary work as well as in even 
other way, is the widespread use of “‘peyote”’ or “meseal,” 
In the recent book “The Red Man in the United States” 
this is called “the cult of death’—a semi-idolatrous 
religion and drug-habit combined, which has success- 
fully sought protection from state and national govern- 
ments under the guise of being an organized church 
using ‘‘peyote” as a sacrament! It has weaned its 


» CL. 


Officers of Comanche Reformed Church. 


thousands away from the church, though many who use 
it still call themselves Christians. Without doubt it is 
imperiling the social, moral, economic and spiritual wel- 
fare of those who use it. ; 

Whatever else may be said, life on an Indian mis- 
sion field has 


No Lack of Variety 


From appearing in police court to help get two way- 
ward Indian girls out of the city jail, to striking camp 
at 6 A. M. in a cold October rain (on one of our field 
expeditions), or taking a sick woman to the hospital at 
midnight—surely “the spice of life” is not lacking. It 
is impossible to carry out a program of work, for we 
never know what a day (or night) may bring forth. 

Many of our people live at a distance, but they come 
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in for the week-end activities and to visit their children 
at the School. There is the Friday evening social at 
the “Lodge,” the Women’s Missionary Society on Satur- 
day morning, the Officers’ Bible Training Class Satur- 
day evening, and three services on Sunday. The Lodge 
(or community house), in charge of a competent matron, 
affords ample room for socials, dinners, and many reli- 
gious meetings, besides providing sleeping quarters free 
for transient Indians. 

At the Ft. Sill Indian School the missionary is the 
religious work directo.. Assisted by other members of 
the Mission force and some of the School employees, a 
well organized Sunday School is conducted, with the 
entire student body and a few of the employees’ children 
as pupils. A Sunday evening service is held also (al- 
ternating with another minister) with two or more group 
meetings during the week. 

The visitation and field work is an important part 
of our program. In the Mission camp, at the Govern- 
ment hospital and to the homes of the people over the 
reservation, our workers go, often with an interpreter, 
carrying the message to many who rarely come to church. 
and distributing good literature for those who can read. 

The annual “camp meeting” is still an outstanding 
event of the year. Under the big tent, pitched on the 
spacious Mission grounds, more recently lighted by elec- 
tricity and seated with folding chairs, they come from 
the camp back of the Mission, or in automobiles. The 
social feature of the meetings brings many, and not all 
attend the four services a day, but they serve to 
strengthen many in the faith. It is a time of reclama- 
tion, testimony, conversion and of volunteering for 
Christian service. For many years these meetings were 
conducted by the late Rev. Frank Hall Wright, D. D. 

In spite of many obstacles the 


Outlook is Encouraging 


Among these backward tribes the lack of native 
leaders has been felt keenly. The “civilized tribes” 
have had their native preachers for more than a quarter 
of a century, and the writer believes this will be true 
here at no distant day. Under the splendid training of 
his predecessor, the Rev. Richard H. Harper, the officers 
(and some of the members) of the Comache church 
conduct one or two meetings of their own every Sunday. 
One who gives promise of being a very helpful leader 
is the son of the famous Comache chief, Quanah Parker. 
After resisting the gospel for many years he finally sur- 
rendered, and about six months ago he, with his wife 
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and daughter, united with the church. He is a splen- 
did interpreter, and having qualities of leadership and 
the confidence of his tribe, we are very hopeful that he 
may become a real ‘chief’ in the Lord’s work. 

But what is most encouraging is the fact that two 
young men from this church are now preparing for full 
time Christian work. One of these is being employed 
by the Board this summer as Student Missionary, assist- 
ing the pastor on the Comanche field. 

The line of separation is being more clearly drawn 
(and that by the Indians themselves) between those 
who are out and out Christians and those who merely 
profess. It is also worth noting that these people are 
beginning to realize their obligation to give the gospel 
to others—seen in their increased gifts to missions and 
their willingness to assist in the holding ‘of meetings 
in the outlying districts of the field. 

It may be in order here to mention 


Some Urgent Needs in This Indian Work 


First, a more friendly feeling on the part of their 
white neighbors and a recognition of the debt we owe 
these “original Americans.” There should be no race 
prejudice, nor silly sentiment in regard to their pictur- 
esque past; but a spirit of co-operation, assisting them in 
every possible way to take their place in the body politic 
as useful members of society, church and state. 

There is a need for more of the choice young men 
and women of the church to volunteer for Indian work, 
called by the urgent necessity of the task rather than 
by its attractiveness. And for Christian men and women 
to give more liberally for the establishing of missions 
in unoccupied fields, and for the Christian education of 
promising Indian youth. 

The problems are many, the difficulties often loom 
large, and the powers of darkness are manifestly at work 
among these people who are naturally religious and 
therefore easily led astray. Let us call to mind the three 
principal commands of Jesus in regard to those who 
have either not heard, or have not yet accepted the gos- 
pel, viz., (1) “Look on the fields;” (2) “Pray ye there- 
fore the Lord of the harvest to send forth the laborers;”’ 
(3) “Go ye therefore’—in person or by our gifts and 
prayers. Only as we obey these commands can we 
finish the task allotted to us and realize the force of 
his words, “All power is given unto me . . . and 
lo, I am with you all the days, even unto the end of the 
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For information address 


101 Martetta STREET 








ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSION ANNUITY BONDS 


Those having funds from which they need the income, but which they desire to be- 
queath to Home Missions at their death, can receive an Annuity for life from the 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF HOME MISSIONS, the amount of the Annuity 
being determined by the age of the Annuitant and the sum invested. 


HOMER McMILLAN, Secretary, 
Executive Committee Home Missions, 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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‘“*‘THE SCHOOL OF THE OZARKS”’ 


SuRVEY, an article about this most interesting 

Home Mission School. A picture was shown of 
Rev. Van der Maaten, Bible teacher of the school. 
Through error, the caption under the picture read: “Dr. 
Van der Maaten, President.” 

As the friends of this school know, Mr. R. M. Good 
is President, and under his leadership it is doing fine 
work. A few facts relative to Mr. Good, would be ap- 
propriate at this time. He is a graduate of French 
Camp Military Academy; B. S. University of Missis- 
sippi with distinction; M. A. University of Mississippi; 


(J sears the above title there appeared in the May 


Teacher of Mathematics Oxford High School, Missis. 
sippi; Teacher of Mathematics and Athletic Director 
New Iberia Public School, Louisiana; Principal of 
Columbus, Mississippi High School; enlisted in the 
Aviation Training School March, 1918, called to cam 
June first, served as cadet in U. S. A. S. M. A., Dallas, 
Texas and Cornell University at Ithaca. Superintendent 
of Public School, Lexington, Mississippi; Associated 
with the Field Staff of the Department of Christian 
Education and Ministerial Relief; and has been Presj- 
dent of the School of the Ozarks for the past three years. 


INDIANS IN VIRGINIA 


It is not generally known that in the State of Vir- 
ginia, about twenty-one miles east of Richmond, in 
King William county, the descendants of Powhatan of 
John Smith days are living on a reservation granted 
them by the Colonial Assembly of Virginia. 

The Pamunkey Indian Reservation, known as Indian- 
town, belongs to the tribe as a whole, and no individual 
owns one foot of land. In government, the tribe is a 
true democracy, over which the State of Virginia exer- 
cises only a kindly supervisien. 

According to the ancient charter granting the reserva- 
tion to the Indians, the chief of the tribe must bring 
each year a gift to the Governor of Virginia from the 
forest and from the streams. The annual Thanksgiving 





pilgrimage of the chief and his braves to the Governor's 
mansion is attended with much ceremony. 

A Richmond paper, in telling of the last Thanks- 
giving’s pilgrimage reports the Governor as saying: “If 
all the other people in Virginia were as faithful and as 
law-abiding as the Indians in King William county, 
this State would have no use for jails and policemen”; 
and the Chief as replying that his people were indeed 
a God-fearing people, who had always had a hallowed 
respect for the laws of the State and the nation. 

These Indians receive no aid from the State or na- 
tional government; a free school is maintained, however, 
for their children by the State of Virginia.—M. C. W. 
in Christian Observer. 





Descendants of Powhatan bring to the Virginia Governor gifts from forest and stream. 
Building at Richmond. 
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Doctors, nurses, and workers at the Blackey Clinic. 


MAYO CLINIC FOR CHILDREN OF THE HILLS 


GEORGE WHITE 


EALIZING that next to the spiritual destitution of 
the sturdy people of our Southern mountains stands 
the physical need of these people, the Assembly’s 

Committee of Home Missions about a year ago elected 
Dr. E. P. Guerrant, of Winchester, Ky., as Medical 
Director, under the Departrient of Mountain Missions 
of which Dr. J. W. Tyler, Winchester, Ky., is the gen- 
eral superintendent. 

Dr. Guerrant has done a remarkable work i: the past 
year in holding one-day c.inics at various points and in 
treating more serious cases in his hospital at Winchester. 
On May 1st and 2nd, the largest and most successful 
clinic that has ever been held in Eastern Kentucky, 
either by our Church or by the State Health Department, 
was held at the Stuart Robinson School, Blackey, Ky. 
Dr. Guerrant enlisted the hearty co-operation of the 
State Board of Health of Kentucky, headed by Dr. 
Arthur P. McCormack, Secretary. He was also able to 
secure the presence of Dr. Charles H. Mayo, of Rochester, 
Minn., who made the trip to Kentucky for the purpose 
of attending this clinic. There were specialists in eye, 
ear, nose and throat, tuberculosis, general medicine, 
ome hygiene, and a full corps of most competent nurses. 


There were also present Dr. T. B. Harper and Miss 
Francis McLaren, our Mountain Mission physician and 
nurse, located at Highland School, Guerrant, Ky. 

Rev. E. V. Tadlock, Principal of Stuart Robinson 
School, opened the dormitories to be used as hospitals; 
and every facility possible was given to the physicians 
and patients by Mr. Tadlock and his faculty. 

The clinic was a success from every standpoint, there 
being in attendance during the two days fully 750 peo- 
ple, and enough patients to require at least four days 
to exaraine and perform the operations needed. As an 
illustration, about 100 cases of bad tonsils, which is 
one of the worst troubles of the mountain people, were 
operated on in the two days’ time. 

It is impossible to convey to the people of our Church 
the scene that was presented by the crowds that were 
waiting all day long to be examined by the good doc- 
tors who had come so far to give their services without 
charge. These people were of every condition that the 
mountain sections afford, some being from the small 
towns, and others riding miles over the so-called moun- 
tain roads in order that they might come to Blackey. 

On the afternoon of the first day, while operations 
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were continuing, the friends who had brought the 
patients were assembled in the auditorium of the splen- 
did school building at Stuart Robinson and were ad- 
dressed by Dr. Mayo, Dr. McCormack, and our own 
Dr. Morris, Executive Secretary of Home Missions, 
with introductory remarks by Dr. Guerrant. These ad- 
dresses were worth almost as much as the operations 
themselves, as no one could possibly have listened to any 
one of them without realizing the importance of right 
living, either from a physical standpoint or from a 
spiritual. 

This work of medical service is having a most. whole- 
some effect upon the people in winning their favor 
towards our schools and churches. This phase alone 
justifies the relatively small expense involved in hold- 
ing these clinics; but when one sees the anaemic condi- 
tion that was brought about by poor health coming from 
bad tonsils or tuberculosis, and which was prescribed for 
and probably permanently relieved at one of these clinics, 





he can only be thankful that the Southern Presbyterian 
Church, through Dr. E. P. Guerrant, under the Depart. 
ment of Mountain Work of the Assembly’s Home Mis. 
sions, is furnishing the opportunity to bring about the 
restoration of so many people to health and strength, 
There are entire counties in Eastern Kentucky, that have 
not a single resident physician, and there is one county 
that the writer knows of that is reported to have only 
one supply of drugs in it, and that is the supply that 
is carried at one of our small schools headed by con- 
secrated women. 

The expense. of these clinics is usually borne by con- 
tributions, voluntarily sent in to the Assembly’s Home 
Mission Committee, Atlanta, Ga., or to Dr. J. W. Tyler, 
Winchester, Ky., for this specific purpose, by friends 
who realize the great opportunity that exists for relieving 
suffering and winning the people of that community to 
Christ and our Church. 




















SOME OF THOSE WHO MADE THE CLINIC POSSIBLE. From left to right, Rev. S. L. Morris, D. D., Secretary of Assembly's 
Home Missions, Mr. George White, Chairman Assembly’s Home Mission Committee, DR. CHARLES H. MAYO, Dr. E. P. Guer- 


rant, Medical Supervisor of Mountain Missions, and the late Rev. J. W i tain Work. On May 
26, the work suffered a great loss in the death of Dr. Tyler. ita ee ee 
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How the Children of Missionaries Get an Education 


Zitacuaro, Michoacan, Mexico, 
April 7, 1924. 
Dear Juniors: 

You aren’t as interested in “Industrial Schools” as the 
grown ups are, but I know you like to hear about 
schools for boys and girls your own age. Often at your 
meetings you read about those for the Chinese, African, 
Mexican, and other foreign children, but did you ever 
stop to think how the children of the missionaries get 
their education ? 

Maybe you think they go to the mission schools with 
the foreign children. Sometimes they do, but more often 
than not, they can’t. In Mexico boys and girls never go 
to the same school, even in the primary grades. Then 
they want to learn to read and write in English and 
to study everything in our language at least through 
the fifth grade. In a few of the stations where there 
are many American boys and girls there is a special 
teacher for them, but this is rare. So, very often the 
mothers teach their own children. This is the case at 
Zitacuaro, where I am now. 

Though mothers love their children better than any- 
body in the world, it is best for them not to be their 
regular teachers. Mothers have so many other things 
to do that they are constantly interrupted, and can’t 
give the teaching enough time, and can’t do well the 
other things. You see they have their own babies to look 
after, and housekeeping to do like all mothers. They 
have very much writing to do—letters about the work, 
and articles for the church papers. Then they have 
meetings for the foreign women to learn how to cook, 
sew, and look after their families. People come to see 
them about all kinds of things. Often Mrs. Morrow 
has to stop to pick flowers for someone who wants them 
to put on a grave. Every day, and more than once 
many days, she has to be doctor for some one. Yester- 
day 2 woman came because she had heard Mrs. Morrow 
had some wonderful salve that would help a child with 
influenza. She wanted some for her three children. An- 
other woman came today after the same salve. She said 
her child was dying. Sometimes they tell the tale to 
sound as sad as possible, so they can get what they 
want. Her child is sick, but not dying. Would you 
guess that this healing balm is the old familiar “Vick’s” ? 
We can’t get it here. Ours comes from the States, and 
the demand for it is so great, I think we will have to 
get a barrel of it, as well as of a few other popular 
remedies. ‘The workmen and boys of the school keep 
Mrs, Morrow busy tying up cuts. Not long ago a man 
fell from a tree, and she had a lot of doctoring to 
do then. These are just some of the things missionary 


mothers have to do, so there isn’t much time left to teach 
their children properly. 

There~are six American children of school age here— 
Rufus Morrow and Hervey Ross in the fifth grade 
Mary Wilson Ross and Pauline Morrow in the second 
grade, and Isabel Ross and Vance Myers in the primer 
class. When I came in January, I told them I would 
take them, so they could have one place, time, and 
teacher. We have one other pupil—Sofia Fischer, a 
girl thirteen years old, who is anxious to learn English 
as she wants to go to school in the States. 

As you can see in the picture it is an open air school. 
Don’t you think we have a beautiful view to enjoy while 
we study? It is on the west porch so the sun doesn’t 
strike us till closing time, and as we are sure it isn’t 
going to rain before the middle of May we haven’t had 
to worry about shelter. Soon we will have to have a 
roof, for it rains everyday (but not all day) during 
rainy season, which lasts about six months. 


The “Open Air School.” Reading from left to right, around the 
: Rufus Morrow, Henry Ross, Sofia Fischer, ‘The 
> Vance Myers, Isabel Ross, Pauline Morrow, Mary 

Wilson Ross. 


The children have fun as well as work. At recess 
they have a slide, swings, sandpile, and other nice things. 
These are also enjoyed very much by the Mexican boys 
and girls that come here. In front of the house there 
are pretty trees and shrubs and we call this place our 
park. Here we have cleared some of it for croquet and 
volley ball, and with the swings and slide, it makes a 
playground for the neighbors: and Sunday School boys 
and girls that visit us. One day two little girls came 
and asked if they could swing. We told them they 
certainly could. That is why we have several. They 
had come for water, and don’t you know it made the 
water lighter on their little shoulders to have that bit 
of fun while here? Next day more came. Carrying 
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water is not an unpopular job now. The news spread 
fast, and actually one day two women asked if they 
could swing. They have so little fun in their lives, 
that they longed for this simple pleasure. It is hard 
for you to realize what this means to the Mexicans, 
who have no playthings. 

Another thing that is fun for our children once in 
a while, is a ride on the burros that come here bring- 
ing our building material. The burro men are kind and 
the burros safe, so after they are unloaded the children 
ride “part of the way home.” 

Three of the school children were in a wedding not 
long ago. Isabel Ross was cupid and flower girl. She 
looked very pretty in her white dress with wings, bow, 
arrows, quiver and a big, red heart around her neck. 
Pauline and Hervey were the train bearers. Vance, 
Jr. was very much disgusted that the train was part 
of the bride’s dress instead of the kind he likes to play 
with. 

We couldn’t have school for several weeks during the 
revolution. We had two battles in Zitacuaro, first 
when the rebels took the city, and then when the federals 
retook it. There were many rebels in town and people 
were somewhat excited, so Mrs. Ross thought best for 
her children not to come so far every day. There are 
many soldiers in town now, but they are federals and 
for our protection, and it is perfectly safe for anybody 
to come and go any time. You have never had the 
excitement of having a battle in your city, have you? 
It isn’t as bad as it sounds. Not many of the soldiers 
are trained marksmen, and often they shoot into the 
air to make a noise and frighten the enemy, which is 
easily done. The side that gets the most scared runs 
the fastest and shoots the least, and the battle is over. 
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ARRANGED BY MIss 


Sonc—Happy Day. 
Lorp’s PRAYER IN CONCERT. 
Rott CaLtt—Answer with the name of something the 


Christian Child has that the non-Christian child 
needs. 


MINUTBEs. 

BUSINESS. 

COLLECTION SONG. 

OFFERING, 

SCRIPTURE READING—Psalm 19th. 

PrayeR—For the children who want. 

Quiz—What do you know of the Children who want? 
LetreER—From Mexico. 

Sonc—Selected. 


CLOSE WITH A CHAIN OF PRAYER. 


As with all schools we have holidays, but not th; 
sames ones you have. March 21 was Juarez’s birthday. 
which means in Mexico what Washington’s birthday 
means to you. But Mexicans celebrate several days in- 
stead of one. They call the celebration a fiesta. On 
the first morning they have speaking and music on the 
plaza, then a parade to the theater, where there is a 
long program. At night every body promenades on the 
plaza, throws confetti, and has a gay and festive time. 
Mexicans love fiestas. 


The children have their own club, which they call 
‘““Hippocacks.” All the children of our missionaries to 
Mexico are members, but they can get together only 
once a year, at Mission meeting. The seven here have 
wonderful times. They have ‘had one play since we 
came, and are soon to have another to formally initiate 
Vance. They have a special flag and pin of their own 
designing, a password, and signs and symbols known 
only to themselves. 


They all love to receive letters, and I let them use 
their language time in school to answer any they get, 
so if you will write us, we’d be so pleased to hear, 
and promise an answer. It would make us happy to 
be your friends in this way even if we can’t see you. 

I know you like the picture, but don’t you think 
the teacher funny looking? You might call it “The 
Braintess Teacher.” How would you like to have such 
a teacher? Maybe I’ve given all my brain to the chil- 
dren. But my heart is there all right, and as long as 
I love them I will teach them something. 


Your loving friend, 


(Mrs. Z. V.) SAamMMIE ASKEW MYERs. 


. ‘ JUNIOR PROGRAM FOR JULY, 1924 
MARGARET MCNEILLY. 


TOPIC—THE CHILDREN WHO HAVE AND 
THE CHILDREN WHO WANT 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Place on the table a basket, let each child write on a 
slip of paper something that the Christian child has 
that the non-Christian child has not. Also something 
that the non-Christian child has that the Christian child 
has not, and the needs of each. Let these be placed in 
the basket. Just before the roll is called, pass the 
basket and let each child draw a slip from the basket 
and read, in answer to her name. 

Let the leader tell the children some of the things 
that are being done for these less fortunate children, 
and also the needs. Items may be gotten from the cur- 
rent issue of the SuRVEY. 


To make variety, some of the children could wear cos 
tumes of the various non-Christian countries, and come as 
visitors to the meeting, and tell the needs of the chil- 
dren of their country. 
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Box 330 


Monthly Topic---Signs of the Times 


N SPITE of very much in the present world situa- 
| tion over which those who love and wish well to 

their fellow men can only grieve, and which on a 
superficial view would seem to justify a pessimistic out- 
look, we cannot get our hearts to consent to give up the 
long cherished belief that, on the whole, things are 
moving on, not from better to worse, but from worse 
to better, and that the triumph of the good over the 
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condition than it was before, or would have been if 
the revolution had not occurred. Our reading of the 
Signs of the Times in this aspect of the world situation 
is that the same thing will happen, within another fifty 
years, in Russia, and Poland and Austria-Hungary, and 
all other European countries, and in Mexico and all 
Spanish America, where the privileged few have monop- 
olized the good things of life and the masses have been 





powers of evil of which all 
the prophets have spoken is 
hastening to its consumma- 
tion. 

One thing that must chal- 
lenge the attention’ of all 
those who are studying pres- 
ent world problems is the 
world wide effort of the com- 
mon man, who _ represents 
everywhere the great mass of 
our humanity, to throw off 
the yoke imposed upon him 
by the man of privilege, and 
claim his proper share of the 
things that human labor pro- 
duces for the supply of 
human wants. This is es- 
sentially a righteous cause 
and is bound ultimately to 
succeed. It involves a strug- 
gle, however, between classes, 
which is often bitter and 
cruel to the last degree, and 
which results temporarily in 
just such social and indus- 
trial confusion and chaos 
and general misery as pre- 
vails in many parts of the 
world today. The extreme 
example of this is what we 
find in Russia, where the 
pendulum has swung from 
the autocracy of the Czar to 
the “dictatorship of the pro- 








SIGNS OF TIMES IN CHINA 


Speaking of General Feng, known as ‘“‘the 
Christian General”—Mother Stuart writes: 


“It was a wonderful sight a few weeks ago, 
when 1,200 of his men stood out on the 
drill ground and received Christian baptism. 
Some seven or eight pastors, Chinese and 
foreigners, went in and out among them ad- 
ministering the rite, which was done in a 
most solemn and impressive manner; but they 
were a happy set of soldiers, following their 
master “even as he followed Christ.” We 
hear that these men are devoted to their great 
leader, and it is easy for them to accept Christ 
on seeing the loyalty of their general to Him. 
A great deal of personal work was done among 
them for days before this open confession, 
and while some of them may be insincere, yet 
it is not often a popular thing to confess Christ 
in China. Less than 25 years ago thousands 
of Chinese soldiers, under the encouragement 
of the Empress Dowager, had all the for- 
eigners in Peking shut up within the walls of 
the British Legation, doing their best to put 
them to death. Every Chinese Christian that 
they could lay hands on had been massacred 
and no one dared to be known as a follower 
of Christ. The contrast between the then and 
now makes us rejoice in the great change 
that has taken place here in the last quarter 
of the century.” 

























































condemned to an almost de- 
spairing struggle for bare 
existence. No doubt there 
will be oscillations back and 
forth in the prevalence of 
radical and conservative 
ideas and their correspond- 
ing political adjustments. 
But in the long run and in 
the final settling down of 
things, we are confident that 
the future of the world in 
respect of the enjoyment by 
the common man of the ordi- 
nary comforts and necessities 
of life will show, not retro- 
grade, but progress. 

But our concern is not so 
much with the economic and 
social as with the religious 
situation. How is it with 
the Church of Christ as re- 
gards its present condition 
and its outlook for the 
future ? 

In the city of Washington, 
our Episcopal brethren are 
building a great Cathedral, 
which they have named “The 
National Cathedral.” The 
Bishop of Washington is 
now engaged in organizing 
what he calls “A College of 
Preachers,” composed of the 
foremost pulpit orators of the 


letariat.” The extreme of 
this reaction is the natural result of the opposite extreme 
of tyranny and oppression under the Czar and the old 
aristocracy. Similar things occurred at the time of the 
French Revolution a hundred years ago, but in the 
course of fifty years, as the result of that revolution, 
the French nation as a whole was in a vastly happier 


land, to conduct a “Crusade” 
against the prevalent reign of vice and lawlessness, due, 
as he and his associates claim, to the Church’s failure 
to measure up to its present day responsibility and ac- 
complish its present day mission. They have issued 
a pamphlet which says that Christianity has lost its 
hold on the masses; that the industrial classes have 
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ceased to be influenced by it; that Christianity in 
America is a decaying religion; that we are an outnum- 
bered and an out maneuvered army, slowly retreating 
toward defect, etc., etc. 

Well, let us not overlook and ignore any of the 
prevalent evils of our time, in the Church or out of it. 
Certainly there is much lawlessness and looseness of 
living, and much worldiness in the Church, and much 
selfishness among those who have professed that the 
religion that begins with denial of self, and much bitter- 
ness of controversy among those who are contending 
pro and con for what they believe to be the truth. 


But is there not another side to the picture? Was 
there ever before in the history of our Protestant Chris- 
tendom as much Bible study, as much general mission- 
ary intelligence and interest, as large giving for the 
Church’s work, as much earnest and successful mis- 
sionary work at home and abroad, as there is today? 

Our own missionary income, home and foreign, has 
increased about ten-fold in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, and more than doubled in the last six years, and 
the work itself has had more than a corresponding ex- 
pansion and development. The same is true of all the 
Protestant churches. Even the unhappy controversy 
that is threatening further division and disruption in a 
Protestantism already too much divided is not without 
its incitental advantages. The Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society recently remarked that there is an 
altogether unprecedented demand for Bibles, and that 
some one had asked him if he had not been paying sub- 


A picturesque view of the Japanese Alps. 





sidies to the daily press to keep the controversy going 
as an advertisement of his business. And may it not be 
that in this matter the Adversary will overreach him- 
self, as he has so often done before? 

The progress may seem to be slow, but the all impor- 
tant thing about progress is not the rate of it, but the 
direction of it. Nor when for a time things seem to be 
going backward is there any reason to be discouraged. 
The tide rises by alternate advances and recessions, but 
ultimately never yet has failed to reach the limit set for 
it by Him who rules the tide. 

Over and over again we have seen that the Lord has 
ways of taking care of the interests of His Kingdom in 
times of stress and peril that are not dreamed of in our 
philosophy, and that it is simple folly to allow our- 
selves to be made pessimists as we look out on the 
future by any conjunction of circumstances whatsover. 
And no matter how much we may fail or be discouraged 
He shall not fail or be discouraged until He has set 
judgment in the earth, and the isles shall wait for His 
law. We need to learn to think, not in years, but in 
generations and in centuries; only being assured that 
when the day of triumph comes everyone who has helped 
to bring it to pass will see it and share in it and re- 
joice in it. They that are alive and remain will not be 
beforehand with them that sleep in that day, but all 
shall be caught up together to meet’their victorious Lord 
when the trumpet of the seventh angel sounds and the 
great voice from heaven proclaims, “The Kingdoms of 
this world are become the Kingdom of our Lord and of 
His Christ.” 
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Beyond the Great Wall 


By CLARK ASHTON SMITH 


Beyond the long Cathayan wall, 

A thousand leagues athwart the sky, 
The scarlet stars and mornings die, 
The gilded moons and sunsets fall. 


Across the sulphur-colored sands, 
With bales of silk the camels fare, 
Harnessed with vermeil and with vair, 
Into the blue and burning lands. 


And, ah, the song the drivers sing, 
To while the desert leagues away— 
A song they sang in old Cathay, 

Ere youth had left the eldest king; 


REMINISCENCES OF A PIONEER MISSIONARY IN CHINA 


sionaries in China is Dr. Arthur H. Smith, a 

missionary of the American Board. His book on 
‘Chinese Characteristics” is a classic and has the capital 
merit of being readable as well as informing. He has 
recently been contributing to the Chinese Recorder a 
series of articles giving reminiscences of his experiences, 
beginning with 1872, and coming on down to the pres- 
ent time. In 1872, the Empress Dowager representing 
the Manchu Dynasty, was at the summit of her power. 
Li Hung Chang was also in his prime. A Foreign 
office, composed of twelve ministers and called the 
Tsung Li Yamen had charge of all matters relating to 
China’s connection with foreign nations. ‘The business 
of this office was conducted with all the pomp and 
ceremony that the oriental imagination could suggest, 
and Chinese diplomats of that day were characterized 
by a mental imperturbability which served them in good 
stead when embarrassing situations arose in their deal- 
ings with those of foreign governments. Dr. Smith 
relates that on one occasion Sir Thomas Wade, the 
British Minister, in full session of the Tsung Li Yamen, 
with characteristic British bluntness, demanded with 
thumps on the table, (which to his exasperation had 
been spread as usual with sweet-meats), a categorical 
reply to his demands, there was dense silence. At last 
one member bolder than the rest spoke up: “Try one of 
the Fukien walnuts, your Excellency, they are very 
good!” 

As an example both of Li Hung Chang’s imperturb- 
ability and politeness, it is said that on one occasion at 
a public dinner given to Dr. W. A. P. Martin, Dr. 
Martin when called upon to respond to a toast became 
somewhat rattled and in rising to speak knocked over 
his chair. Immediately Li Hung Chang said to one of 
the servants standing by, “Take that chair away, there 
is something the matter with its legs.” 

Some interesting incidents are related showing the 
difficulties of the early missionaries in securing satis- 
factory native helpers and in knowing when they had 
secured them. One of the missionaries reported on one 
occasion that he had found a helper who had the “meek- 


Ox OF the raciest writers among the older mis- 


Ere love and beauty both grew old, 
And wonder and romance were flown 


On fiery wings to worlds unknown, 
To stars of undiscovered gold... . 


And I their alien words would know, 
And follow, past the lonely wall, 
Where gilded moons and sunsets fall, 
As in a song of long ago. 














































ness of Moses and the fervor of the apostle, John.” 
Another came into the Mission meeting with the enthusi- 
astic statement, ‘I have found a Chinese Paul.” Later 
on it was revealed in both these instances that the zeal 
of these helpers was largely mixed with considerations 
of the material benefits they expected to receive from 
their associations with the foreigners. 

At the Shanghai Conference in 1877, Dr. Smith re- 
ports an interesting discussion between two famous 
missionaries of that day, Dr. Griffith John and Dr. 
C. W. Matier, on the subject of educational work in 
missions. In Dr. John’s address he used the following: 
‘“‘We have come here to deal with human souls and to 
save men from sin. I want to know what life-giving 
word does astronomy or geology possess for men dead 
in trespasses and sin!” He also declared that education 
was a twoedged sword which cuts both ways and ex- 
pressed doubt whether such a weapon should be given 
to men who were not friends of the Christian cause. 
To this Dr. Matier replied, “This is quite true, but 
which way the sword cuts depends on who has the hilt. 
I fear to see ungodly and infidel men the first to wield 
this sword in China. If we will we may wield it our- 
selves in the interest of truth and righteousness.” 

We wonder what Dr. Griffith John would have 
thought and said if he could have foreseen the extent 
to which educational work has developed in our foreign 
mission enterprise. 

At this same Conference one of the topics on the 
program was “Woman’s Work for Woman.” In the 
discussion a woman missionary of several years’ ex- 
perience and who had charge of a large number of 
Bible women, was moved to make some remarks. ‘This 
gave great concern to one of the more conservative 
members of the Conference who entered his protest and 
quoted Paul’s directions to the church at Corinth on 
the place of women in the Church. This caused quite 
a commotion which, however, apparently did not dis- 
turb the offending speaker. Dr. Smith says, “She stood 
self-poised until the breeze died down and then pro- 
ceeded with her address.” Later she had to give an 
account of the matter to her home Church and when 
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asked if it were true that she spoke to an assembly of 
men she replied, “that if they came and listened she 
was unable to prevent it even if she had wished.” 
“But,” said her questioner, “have you been ordained 
to preach to men?” “No, but I have been foreor- 
dained,” was her conclusive reply. 

It is interesting to note that the number of professing 


~ 


Christians reported to the Conference in 1877, was 
13,515. The number at present is approximately 300,- 
000, which is still a very small proportion of the total 
population, but as compared with the number in 1877 
it shows that the Christian movement is making a hope- 
ful progress and the rate of progress has been rapidly 
accelerating in recent years. 


ee Great Spiritual Awakening in Latin America 


T WILL probably be a great surprise to the people 
of United States to learn that Mexico, now in the 
limelight because of revolution, has had a great 
spiritual awakening. The Department of Education 
of Mexico has just issued a special popular edition of 
the New Testament for distribution among schools and 
libraries. The issue was exhausted immediately, the 
general public buying a large part of it, and a second 
and much larger issue is now on the press. 

A study of the year made by the Committee on Co- 
operation in Latin America shows tendency amdng the 
educated classes to shift from the economic philosophy 
to a spiritual one. A group of students in Buenos Aires 
has just established an important magazine which em- 
phasized that “the last ten years of war have demon- 
strated that man, more than a being of economic tem- 
perament, is a religious being.” 

For the first time probably in the history of South 
America a distinguished intellectual, one of the editors 
of La Nacion of Buenos Aires, has resigned his posi- 
tion to enter work as an evangelist among the educated 
classes. This is Sr. J. Navarro Monzo, now serving 
under the Young Men’s Christian Association. His new 
book on “Basic Principles of Modern Civilization” 
marks an epoch in Christian literature in Spanish. 

The students and workmen of Peru have this year 
engaged in a strenuous fight for religious liberty, under 
the leadership of a university student who declares that 
only the teachings of Jesus Christ can solve the prob- 
lems of South America. About a year ago an attempt 
was made to get the National Assembly of Peru to ap- 
prove a concordat with the Pope. This movement hav- 
ing failed, through the opposition of the students and 
others, the President and Archbishop agreed to con- 
secrate the republic to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Sr. 
Haya de la Torre, who exerted tremendous influence 
both among the students and laboring classes because 
of his splendid spirit and leadership, succeeded in ar- 
ranging a manifestacion against this proposed consecra- 
tion. During the demonstration the students and their 
followers collided with the government and clerical 
forces and five students were killed. Following another 
demonstration at the burial of these heroes, Sr. Haya 
de la Torre was forced to hide from the government 
authorities, who had instruction to deport him. He was 
later imprisoned and after a short time was exiled. 
Landing at Panama, he received a cable from the 
Department of Education of the Mexican Government 
inviting him to serve in that department in co-ordinat- 
ing the student movements of all Latin America. He has 
accepted the invitation and is at present in Mexico City. 
Sr. Torre was a teacher in one of the Evangelical 








































schools, so clerical influences attempted to involve the 
director of the school, Dr. John Mackay, as also Rev. 
John Ritchie, director of an evangelical printing house. 
Orders for the deportatiun of these two missionaries 
were only withdrawn when the British Minister in- 
tervened on their behalf. 

A recrudescence of activity of the Roman Catholic 
Church against Protestantism is very noticeable, partic- 
ularly in Mexico and in Peru. In the former country 
this went so far as to destroy in some places Protestant 
property, to kill one of the workers and to wound several 
others. The renewal of old hostilities seems to coincide 
with the development of the Knights of Columbus in 
Mexico. In contrast several prominent officials have ex- 
pressed openly their sympathies for religious liberty and 
advancement of evangelical work. That is specially 
true of Presidents Obregon of Mexico, Alessandri of 
Chile, and Orellana of Guatemala. 

Mexico moves forward in spite of revolution. Wider 
educational relationships have developed during the 
year between Mexico and the other countries of Latin 
America. The University of Mexico has placed itself 
at the head of a movement for the interchange of pro- 
fessors and students and publications among the Latin 
American countries. That university has presented a 
number of libraries to Central and South American 
institutions. It has sent a number of its professors to 
South America and invited a considerable number of 
intellectual leaders from other Latin American countries 
to visit Mexico. The most important one of these visits 
was that of Dr. Alfredo Palacios, of the University of 
La Plata, Argentina. Dr. Palacios is a liberal, a friend 
of the laboring man and an enemy of war and im- 
perialism. On his way to Mexico he visited the uni- 
versities of Central and South America so his trip added 
much to the intellectual kinship of liberal leaders in 
various Latin American countries. On returning to 
Argentina he placed himself at the head of the move- 
ment against armament and has led the students in 
Argentina and Uruguay in a continuous protest against 
Argentina’s new expenditures for her army and navy. 

In the field of world politics it is interesting to note 
that Latin America has this year for the second time 
furnished the president of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations. The most important single event in Inter- 
American relations was the holding of the Fifth Pan- 
American Conference at Santiago, Chile. While that 
conference was disappointing in many respects, it started 
two important movements. The first was the reorgani- 
zation of the Pan-American Union, making that body 
more democratic by providing for the election of the 
President instead of his being ipso facto the Secretary 
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of State of the United States, and by allowing the Latin 
American countries, under certain conditions, to name 
their own representatives before the Union instead of 
permitting only their diplomatic representatives at Wash- 
ington to act as such. The second advance was the 
acceptance for study of the Uruguayan proposal for an 
American League of Nations, which League would pro- 
vide for the protection of the sovereignty of all of the 
American countries, define the attitude of America to 
Europe, codify American international law, provide a 
-vay for settling Inter-American disputes and for a 
larger co-operation of American countries in social, 
economic and intellectual matters. 

Financial interests of the United States have made 
a number of loans to Latin American governments dur- 
ing the year, several of which involve the financial 
direction of those countries by the bankers. The loan 


Chinese Women and Marriage 


CATHERINE MACKINNON 


FEW months ago in a city of Northern China 
A the daughter of the Governor was married with 

all the pomp befitting such an occasion; con- 
gratulations came from far and near. ‘The streets were 
blocked with the processions of men bearing gifts and 
the feasting lasted for days. It was an occasion of the 
greatest rejoicing, but, the young bridegroom, though a 
descendant of another ancient family, was known to be 
mentally lacking. One wonders what the little bride 
thought of it as she jigged along in her magnificent, 
stuffy bridal chair. Was there a sense of the injustice 
of it or did the fuss and the pearl and the red satin 
make up for the lack in the bridegroom? At any rate 
no one else considered her thoughts of any importance. 
The marriage was the affair of the families and a 
convenient political move on the part of the astute 
parent—a thoroughly mediaeval conception of the in- 
stitution of marriage. 

Every now and then contact with the girls in China 
reveals the eagerness with which they are thinking on 
this subject. The most popular book in our very small 
library for Government students was the one on mar- 
riage and a few months ago when Miss Dingman met 
a small group of teachers and they were told to ask 
any question about the Woman’s Movement in other 
lands, their very first inquiries were as to whether she 
thought the time had come when Chinese women might 
please themselves as to whether or not they married. 

Many students of China’s social life now feel that 
the evil of concubinage is, to a large extent at least, 
an outcome of the system of arranged marriages. It is 
the demand of the man to be allowed to make his own 
choice of the woman he wants for his companion. It 
is thus that one hears frequently of well-educated girls 
becoming secondary wives. A man of good family has 
been betrothed in childhood to a girl of equally good 
family but it often happens that the girl receives little 
education while the man grows up through his years 
in school and college ¢nto the atmosphere of modern 
thought. If, in addition, the girl grows up endowed 












































to Salvador marks a distinctive new step by the United 
States Government toward the protection of these loans. 
In this case the bankers control the collection of Cus- 
toms and if disputes arise, the Department of State of 
the United States agrees to refer such ‘differences to a 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States for 
arbitration. The idea of a Latin American League has 
been revived in Argentina recently to combat this grow- 
ing financial control from the outside. 

Relations between Mexico and the United States have 
been re-established by the latter country agreeing to 
recognize the former without the formality of a treaty, 
which the United States had before demanded. The 
unfortunate uprising against the Obregon Government 
on account of the coming presidential election would 
seem to indicate that the conservative forces are again 
making a strong fight for the control of Mexico. , J 
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with few personal charms, the temptation for the man 
to take a wife who pleases him and shares his interests 
must be very great. 

A marriage problem of rather a different kind came 
within our knowledge last year. A young teacher who 
is one of the very few Christians in a government school 
was suddenly found to be in great trouble. Very soon 
we heard the story. She had been betrothed when 
quite a child through the offices of the usual go-between. 
Apparently her parents had not made very careful in- 
quiries, though the family of the young man was con- 
sidered to be respectable. Then all of a sudden the 
young man appeared on the scene and announced his 
demand for a speedy marriage. Worse, he was found 
to have had practically no education and to be what the 
girl’s friends described as ‘“‘a country lout.’ His ob- 
ject in getting married was said to be that he might 
live on the salary of his wife, probably, in his estima- 
tion, quite large. The girl steadfastly refused to be 
married. The man replied with much bluster and 
threats of kidnapping her. For several weeks she 
scarcely dared to go out and never alone. She lived 
through’ a miserable time. According to Chinese law, 
the man could insist on the marriage so long as he 
possessed the papers, ratifying the betrothal. After much 
negotiation, he agreed to return these papers on pay- 
ment of a sum of money, if the girl would sign an- 
other paper binding herself not to marry another man. 
According to the ideas of even some Christian Chinese 
this was not an unreasonable demand, but with great 
courage the girl firmly refused this also. Finally, after 
months of suspense the undesired bridegroom parted 
with the betrothal certificate in return for a considerable 
sum of money paid by the girl’s parents. 

I know a very charming young Christian couple 
whose marriage was a real romance preceded by stormy 
episodes. The heroine in this case was the daughter 
of a very aristocratic official family. A missionary who 
has been in the city for many years became a close 
friend of the whole family and through her the daughter 
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became a Christian. When the question of her marriage 
could no longer be postponed the girl said she could 
not marry the man to whom she was betrothed, because 
he was not a Christian. There was a wild storm in the 
family but this one young girl was not to be moved. Her 
parents loved her and did not wish to force her, so 
eventually, the young man was told that he would have 
to go without his wife but of course, the girl must sign 
the documents stating that she would never marry. 
What was the consternation of the whole clan when the 
girl declared that she intended to do no such thing. That 
was the unforgivable sin. It was to bring the name 
of the whole family to everlasting dishonor. Never had 
such a thing been heard of. Such a daughter could no 
longer have any connection with the family. They 
cast her off absolutely and for years there has been no 
communication. Fortunately, the girl’s foreign friend 
was at hand to offer her a home so she became to all 
intents the daughter of a foreigner and also a devoted 
worker in the church. The sequel is rather a pleasant 
one. In the course of her Christian work this girl met 
a young theological student. He was poor and of no 
family—the sort of person that her own family would 
certainly not have chosen as her husband—but they fell 
in love and were married. Young as they are, that 
couple is on the way to being counted among the most 
influential leaders of the church. 

These instances are given not as being at all extra- 
ordinary or out of the way but simply as examples of 
things that are happening every day in China just now. 
Nor can we think that China is far on the way to 
solving her marriage problems. In some ways she is 


SN’T IT a tastefully built little house of worship? 
It was dedicated just a month ago—December 27th, 
at which time this photo was taken. The Christians 
are so happy over its completion and are using it well. 
They financed the whole cost of lot and building, though 
they still have a debt of $400 which they are carrying 
with the bank. Though the preacher (on my left) is 
never able to be with them on Sundays, they valiantly 
meet every Sunday, with a live Sunday School, after 
which one or another of the Christians gives a Bible 
talk. 

This month they observed the Week of Prayer, their 
first time, and it proved a real revival of their faith. 
Let me tell about some of them: 

The lady seated at end of row on my left is the widow 
of a preacher; she has long lived in the town’ and is 
the leading spirit among the Christians. Her talk, the 
first prayer meeting, on Confession of Sin, stirred all 
and moved some to frank confession with tears. The 
old lady right next is very high-tempered, but has now 
become very humble and is faithful at every service. The 
young woman just back of the old lady lives several 
miles off, but comes in and plays the organ. She 
has had a tragic history, so that at one time she seriously 
wounded herself in an attempt at suicide; but was 
saved physically, then in soul and is now a growing 
Christian. The girl behind my right was known as 
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only at the beginning of them. There are still many 
conservative parents even in Christian circles who can 
think of nothing better for their children than the old 
custom of an early betrothal. A little while ago, I had 
a small share in caring for a group of famine refugee 
girls who had been sold by their parents and whose 
homes could not be traced. All the girls were eventually 
adopted by Christian people but I was rather surprised 
and disconcerted to discover in how many cases the girl 
was adopted definitely as the future wife for a son of 
the family. Even some well educated Christians took 
girls to be betrothed to their sons. One wonders what 
will happen when the sons receive the modern educa- 
tion which these parents will undoubtedly wish them to 
have. 

There are still many, many young people in China 
who are going to have to go through the ordeal of de- 
ciding whether or not they will accept or reject what 
custom and their parents have ordained for them, and 
some of these decisions will not be made without heart- 
tending struggles. 

We do not see the solutions; we cannot do the ex- 
perimenting for the youth of China; we cannot avert 
the tragedies of struggle and the mistakes that are bound 
to come but we can lay emphasis, to the utmost of our 
ability, on two things—the possibility of companionship 
between men and women in the highest things: the 
kind of companionship that lifts an individual out of 
herself and sets her free from self-consciousness, and 
Christianity, the kind of Christianity that means self- 
mastery and the sanctifying of all human relationships. 

Chinese Recorder. 


SAKAWA, JAPAN, AND ITS NEW CHAPEL 
R. E. McALpiINne 


the “boy-girl” of the town, from her hoydenish ways, 
but she was moved to tears by the widow’s talk, and 
now is most earnestly working to save her intimates. 
She was baptized last summer, but not really awake 
till now. 

The three immediately to my right may be called the 
“liquor group,” from their connections. The old man is 
bookkeeper in a very large liquor factory, but is now 
eagerly planning to get out of such a place. The man 
beside him was for years an abject slave of sa-ke, being 
drunk and crazy half the time; but a year ago the Lord 
saved him and held him back from Satan steadily, till 
now he can pass a sa-ke shop without difficulty, and 
New Year temptations do not move him. The girl just 
back of him is the daughter of the head of the sa-ke 
factory, one of the richest men in town. But her 
mother’s sister is married to the man who is the drivinz 
force for Temperance and Prohibition in this province, 
a splendid Christian needless to say. Hence the girl’s 
brother first, then she herself were brought to Christ 
while on visits to this uncle; her mother is deeply 
interested, and even the father is said to be secretly 
asking about it of his bookkeeper, the old man above- 
mentioned. When he learned that the bookkeeper was 
treasurer of the building fund for the chapel, he handed 
him a hundred yen unasked! Very interesting “liquor 
group,” aren’t they? 
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This Picture well represents “Signs of the Times” in Japan. 





These are most interesting characters, as you will find by reading 
the accompanying article. Dr. McAlpine is in the center of the picture. 






On his left is the preacher, and on his right is a 


bookkeeper in a large liquor factory. The young man seated at the end of the row is a dentist, son of the bookkeeper. He 
is the principal worker in the Sunday School. The man standing just behind the dentist is a prominent young banker. This 
group of Christians is in front of the new chapel at Sakawa, Japan. 


The young man seated at end of the row is the son 
of the bookkeeper, is a dentist, and the main worker in 
the Sunday School, and the children delight to hear his 
Bible stories. Just behind him, by contrast stands the 
young bank manager who though baptized, asked me 
the other night, how he could be certain that God exists? 
He confessed that he hardly knew what it was to really 
pray, hence had no genuine experience of God. Stand- 
ing at the end of the line, modestly trying to drop out 
of sight, is the humble farmer, who is always to be de- 
pended on to be present and to do the “chores” while 
these he esteems better than himself take leading parts. 
Let me add that the bank man was baptized in another 
communion and has only lately moved to this town. 


Just exactly thirty-seven years ago next month I 
made my first preaching trip to this town, fired my one 
little sermon at an assemblage of non-Christians, then 
climbiny a hill, sat and meditated through that quiet 
Sabbath afternoon, wondering when there would be be- 
lievers here. Since then there have been many brought 
to Christ, of the townspeople; and they built a house of 
worship many years ago, but nearly all moved away 
and the house almost decayed from non-use. But from 
this onward, we are hoping for a more solid and perma- 
nent group which shall maintain a church in the town. 


Susakt, 


Tosa, Japan, 
Jan. 23, 1924. 





vey? 


graphs from the workers at the front. 





HOW ABOUT THAT RENEWAL or new subscription to the Presbyterian Sur- 

The scope of the Survey is not only church-wide, but it is world-wide. It 
is a continuous survey of the Lord’s Harvest Fields, reflected in letters and photo- 
It reveals conditions at home and also throws 
a search-light out upon the regions beyond. Hand your subscription to Mrs. C. E. 
Ridenour or to the Church Secretary.—Bulletin, Second Church, Petersburg, Va. 
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At The Soochowfu Station 


Rev. Frank Brown sends the following summary of 
the results of the year’s work at Soochowfu station: 
Sixty-three new members received by profession and 
baptism; two new Home Missionary Societies organized ; 
one native pastor ordained and installed and one called 
by another church as stated supply; two new outstations 
opened; three medical clinics established in distant 
parts of the field; eleven summer vacation Bible Schools 
conducted; twelve Phonetic Bible training classes held; 
the ablest native preacher in the Mission set apart for 
regular itineration and evangelistic work, and finally 
the meeting of Presbytery at the Station. 

Evidently the “indigenous church” so long talked of 
is rapidly becoming an accomplied fact in China. 


At The Chinkiang Station 


Mr. Crenshaw writes from this station: 

The Goldsby King Memorial Hospital is nearing 
completion. The temporary building has been con- 
stantly filled from the beginning and we may expect 
the same for the larger building as soon as it is fin- 
ished. The evangelistic work at the hospital is under 
Mr. Paxton and good work is being done regularly 
with the force available for preaching and personal work 
among the patients. 

My lantern slides enable great crowds to hear and 
see the gospel presented. And the people seem to like 
the same pictures, if a sufficient interval has elapsed 
between shows. Whatever else I show,—whether it be 
on hygiene, Peking, transportation, or what not, I always 
put in a few Bible pictures. I am glad to say the Bible 
pictures seem to entertain and hold the crowd better than 
anything else. I think this is because there is more to 
say about them that is worth while. 


Haichow Problems 


Rev. T. B. Grarron 

The whole Haichow district is passing through a 
period of demoralization and lawlessness that is felt in 
every walk of life. It is hardly correct to say “passing 
through” since that implies that there is an end some- 
where in sight, which unhappily is not true. 

The present in a general way is a repetition of the 
events of the Revolution in 1911 and 1912. Some, we 
heard, felt at that time a great stimulus by reason of the 
national patriotism aroused but the outlying districts 
had a far sadder fate. Banditry sprang up over night 
and in the absence of any restraining hand every man 
with a grudge against his neighbor took vengeance as it 
pleased him. No one will ever know the extent of the 
deliberate murders perpetrated at that period and the 
present is very much like it. 

Last night just as we were going to foreign service 


SOME SIGNS OF THE TIMES IN CHINA 


Dr. Morgan was called to the hospial on an emergency 
case, which turned out to be several cases. Out in the 
west country six brothers had been killed outright and 
four others of the family, some women and children, 
had been desperately wounded and brought in to the 
hospital. We have not heard full particulars but gather 
that it was not a bandit raid at all, but the settlement 
of a private grudge. Indeed, one report is that nothing 
was taken away by the attackers after they had wreaked 
their awful vengeance. 

I wish I could say that this was an unusual case. 
The exact opposite is true. I cannot go anywhere or 
talk with anybody without learning of just some such 
an affair. A few days ago the family of the father-in- 
law of one of our ex-school boys was attacked and seven 
killed, and in August last there were a round dozen, 
some say thirteen, killed in one of the villages where 
we have a mission school. 

Is there a thrill of horror in the heart of the com- 
munity at these awful acts of ferocity and cruelty? 
There is not. They have become so frequent that no 
excitement is created and the only effect is a general 
deadening of the moral sense and fiber of the people. 

As in Revolution days we can only mark time. Our 
additions this year have been a little below the average, 
but sad to say our losses have been heavy. Some few 
we have lost from overt sins but the greater part have 
fallen away in the general deadness and spiritual apathy 
of the people. 

The one hopeful feature of the whole dark situation 
as it appears to me is the better understanding it is 
bringing about between us and the force of Chinese 
assistants. It is one of our failings to blame the Chinese 
preachers for the lack of initiative and zeal, and they on 
their part are often too willing to ascribe the slowness 
of the missionary who does not “Understand” their 
people and themselves. Both sides in the past year at 
Haichow have had ample opportunity for independent 
work and for joint labor—with practically the same re- 
sults all along the line, or lack of results. A fuller 
sympathy with the other’s problems may prove the sil- 
ver lining to our cloud. 

In material things Haichow is getting on the map. 
Several new houses for the Lunghai Railway staff have 
been completed and construction work has begun. About 
half of the steel for the big bridge over the Haichow 
River is already on the ground. Probably by the end 
of 1924 we will be able to use the -new railroad and 
cut the journey to Shanghai from six or seven days 
to about thirty-four hours. 

Under Mr. Vinson’s management the school has had 
the best year in its history, without a rebellion or a 
strike. About thirty applied for baptism last week and 
five were received. The general spirit of the student 
body is exceedingly hopeful, in marked contrast to what 
prevails without. 





The hitherto radically anti-religious national University of Peking is offering a 
| course this session in the History of Christianity—International Review of Missions. 
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IS IT PRESUMPTUOUS TO BE A FOREIGN MISSIONARY? 


“Do you mean to say you think it is right to go to 
China to make Baptists out of Buddhists?” This was 
the question put to me the other day by a new ac- 
quaintance with more wit than money. But wherever I 
«o I see the same puzzled expression in the eyes of 
the people I meet, and find the same very human and 
friendly effort to understand the workings of my oddly 
grouped brain-cells. 

Now this attitude on the part of my compatriots can 
but fill me with wonder and hope. It is as if these 
children of Christian America were saying to me, “In- 
asmuch as we recognize our own sins and the sins of 
our country, how can we dare to point out the short- 
comings of the Asiatics?” And it is splendidly in- 
spiriting to discover that, although our commonwealth 
may have many notable irregularities to be deplored, 
our people is, after all, redeemed by a very becoming 
modesty. Surely this in itself is a most Christian 
virtue. 

But sometimes my mind is troubled by doubt and a 
disconcerting analogy keeps coming into my head. I 
am entering the house of a well-to-do Chinese lady to 
make a formal call. I have just passed through the 
inner courtyard where the magnolia tree blossoms, white 
and glorious, against the graceful gray tilework of the 
wall. At its feet lie old heaps of decaying vegetable- 
matter and broken pieces of pottery filled with stagnant 
water. My hostess is saying to me, “My house is so 
dirty and yours is so clean.” Now, if I had come to 
China recently and had not heard this remark before, I 
should be much embarrassed to know how to answer it. 
As it is, I smile politely and reply, “On the contrary, 
it is your house which is clean and mine which is posi- 
tively filthy.” This I do, knowing that this whole con- 
versation passes not the least judgment on the relative 
condition of the two houses vis-a-vis to a broom. It is 
merely a national form of courtesy to decry one’s own 
possessions and praise those of others, regardless of 
what the actual circumstances happen to be. 

The real explanation seems to me to lie in this: 
that America is presumptuous enough to claim Christian- 
ity as its own particular little courtyard, that it shows 
such an arrogance of possession that it can afford to 
be modest about its religion. It takes it for granted 
that missionaries go out to teach a kind of spiritual 
Americanization to the Chinese. 

To me, America is not in any way identical with 
sf ‘hristianity. I am an American of the Americans, born 
in Chicago, of New England stock. But with due re- 
spect to the “land of the Pilgrims’ pride,” I must 
Say that in all my wanderings on the face of the 
earth I have never yet met an American whom I could 
have suspected of the ability to invent the Christian re- 
ligion. It is not in our line. I had almost said, it is 
contrary to the nature of our American genius. Not 
only was the Founder of Christianity an Oriental, but 
He expressed Himself in the terms which could best be 
understood by an Oriental audience. That such a re- 
ligion could have been able to naturalize itself so 
thoroughly upon this alien Western shore that our peo- 


























































ple have begun to fcel coy about it, is the most astound- 
ing testimony to its universal human appeal. 

Sometimes it happens that Chinese living in America 
become Christians without the mediation of the foreign 
missionary. Once a young Chinese student in one of 
our universities, a man of great social position and in- 
fluence in his native city, where I have been living, wrote 
home to his family that he had been baptized into the 
Christian faith and urged them to attend the mission 
church to learn this doctrine. He could not explain 
very well by letter how this had come about and it 
caused considerable surprise among the missionaries. 

When I came to America this year I took pains to 
meet this young man and question him about his experi- 
ence. ‘How is it,” said I, “that after seeing the social 
injustice, the religious incongruity, and the moral lax- 
ness of America, you are yet able to recommend our re 
ligion to your family?” 

Answered this Eastern sage: “After investigatif 
carefully the human conditions in this country, I have 
discovered that the only force which prevents it from 
slipping into rapid and unmitigated ruin is the Chris- 
tian religion which still keeps a strong hold on the 
people. If therefore even Americans can be inspired 
by this religion, how much the more will our cultured 
Chinese be profited thereby?” 

That seems to me to be a valid point of view, al- 
though not especially self-abasing. I wonder if I may 
thereafter in common justice be allowed to boast just 
a little about America? Seeing the evils of our country 
and having a predisposition to extreme statement, we 
have all too easily formed the habit of disparaging our 
own institutions. But have we seriously considered the 
boarding-house as an emblem of our national culture? 
I had never devoted much thought to that prosaic con- 
venience until I happened to mention it one day to a 
group of Chinese ladies. Immediately they were all 
attention, plying me with question after question. 

“Do you mean that in America a private family can 
rent furnished rooms to strangers? Don’t the boarders 
carry off the bedding and other fixtures? Don’t they 
steal the goods from the other rooms? Can you allow 
them to open the front door and come in late at night? 
Do you say a widow with grown daughters can carry 
on such an enterprise without the family’s losing every 
vestige of reputation for decency?” 

Very suggestive those questions, very indicative of 
the practical working out of a non-Christian society. 
It made me glad I came from a land where the humble 
boarding-house is an unquestioned daily miracle. 

It is not a matter of making Buddhists into Baptists, 
or even into Episcopalians, which happens to be my own 
personal penchant. And yet we do both of these things. 
We cannot teach either religion or arithmetic without a 
form. The important thing is that we are making 
these people into disciples of Jesus of Narzaeth. And 
we may well leave it to them—and Him—to work out 
in due Oriental leisure the final form of the Chinese 
Christian Church.—Atlantic Monthly. 
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“LITTLE JOURNEYS” IN JAPAN 





By Ford 


BIG new day is dawning for mission work. 
Houseboat and wheelbarrow and jinrikisha and 
donkey are giving place to the doughty Ford. 
A few years ago Nellie Rankin, of Korea, told me of a 
country trip that she had made, and how a pig in the 
room next to her had squealed all night. The next morn- 
ing before daylight she and her faithful Korean woman 
were off for another out-station, the woman walking, 
Nellie riding on a pony. All day they plodded along 
the lonely road, and night overtook them in the heart 
of the mountains. Just as Nellie’s courage began to 
fail, the Korean woman looked up and said, “Teacher, 
don’t you wish you could hear that pig squeal ?” 
There are automobiles in all the stations of Korea 
now. All-day trips, heartbreaking in times of danger, 
are a thing of the past. Precious time and strength 


heretofore spent in travel can now be put into direct 
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Pilgrims of the Night. 


evangelistic effort. ‘Miss Lizzie Ford,” of Takamatsu, 
a gift to the Moores from the business women of Blue- 
field, West Virginia, is one of the best missionaries 
we have. 

Come with us today for a little trip into the country, 
and we shall see how Dr. Moore and “Miss Lizzie” put 
in about five days out of seven when the weather is 
good. Two folding organs decorate the running boards, 
and our feet and knees are encumbered with the in- 
evitable bandanna bundles. This time they contain 
tracts and lunch and song-sheets and Sunday School 
picture rolls. 

Our progress through the city, though gradual, is in 
the nature of a triumph. Blocks away the children see 
us coming and sally forth to meet us. Some take hold 
of the running boards to the imminent injury of the 
folding organs. Some hang one behind. Some take 
up their stand in the middle of the twelve foot road, 
and refuse to budge. Toothless old ladies, perfectly 
charmed with the equippage and its occupants, pause at 
street corners regardless of continued, continuous, and 
uninterrupted blasts of the horn. Quite frequently one 
of the gentlemen climbs out over an organ and moves 
a milk cart, or a lumber wagon, or a baby carriage, se 
that we can squeeze by. 
Across a bridge at last, and out into the open coun- 


try. But here in Sanuki, on the plain, we hardly 
have “open country.” Every few rods there are little 
clumps of houses, and the children play in the road 
with all the assurance of the city children. But the 
real plague in the country is the cow-carts. It seems 
to us that we pass a hundred to the mile. Fifteen feet 
long, with only two wheels, and usually loaded to capac- 
ity, they are not to be sneered at as trouble makers. 
The owner walks along by the side of the cow and 
helps pull. Sometimes he does all he can to give us our 
bit of the road, and sometimes not. Sometimes old 
Sookey will not move an inch, though the horn do its 
dreadful worst, and sometimes she goes right up in the 
air at the sight of us. 

Who can paint the beauty of the Japanese country- 
side? Blue, blue skies; mountains, gray, or purple, or 
white with winter snows; rice-fields in all the unac- 
countable patterns of a crazy-quilt; lakes like jewels; 
pine, bamboo, magnolia, japonica and oleander with 
their deep rich evergreen; the changing beauty of maple, 
elm and oak; patches of crimson lilies like spilt blood; 
brown and yellow of thatch-roofed cottages, and over to 
the north the sea! In a few days men and women, boys 
and girls will begin the cutting of the rice. Their 
methods have changed little since the days of Abraham. 
The harvesting is done by hand; the heads of the rice 
are patiently drawn through an instrument with saw- 
teeth; the threshing is done with a flail, and the grain 
is then spread out on pieces of matting to dry, and to 
form another obstruction to patient “Lizzie’s” progress, 
for the drying is usually done by and on the roadside. 

In and out among the carts we go, with now and then 
a glorious stretch of open roadway. A mile or so on top 
of a levee, and then a sharp turn to cross a bridge at 
right. angles to the road; the winding ascent of a pass, 
and down again into a valley where looms up a huge 
unpainted building, set in grounds as innocent of green 
as the sands of a desert. This is one of the schools 
where we are always welcome, so we boldly run up to 
the corner of the wall and wait for the time of dismissal. 
From the rooms nearest us comes the sound of recita- 
tion in concert like some curious chant, and over to 
the rear we hear a baby organ responding to the cajolery 
of two inexperienced fingers. 

Ten minutes to twelve; -we disembark carefully, 
loosening the captive organs and fetching forth the 
tracts, and the song leaflets and the picture rolls. One 
organ is carried to the far end of the wall, and the 
other set up in front of the running board of the Ford. 
Dr. Moore and Mr. Erickson take up their places at the 
two great gates. A gong sounds and the flood-gates 
are let loose. A thousand children attend this school, 
and soon the five of us are entirely engaged in the 
work of placing a tract and a song-sheet into each 
little hand. It is an unexpectedly complicated task. 
Scores of grimy paws reach out in your direction, and 
scores of seemingly honest children beseech, “Please! 
please!” But, in spite of all instructions to the contrary, 
the chances are that if you pull open a little kimono, 
you will find that Jiro who is loudest in his pleading 
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Typical Street Scene 


has already received his share from Dr. Moore or Mr. 
Erickson. And one can never be really certain that 
the last one of the children has received his due. Skil- 
fully the two missionary men divide the crowd, and 
each begins his own meeting. The organs are far 
enough apart not to interfere with each other. Five 
hundred children flounder and surge and are herded to- 
ward us and the organ and the running board. 

“See this song-sheet! We are going to sing Num- 
ber One. Listen to me and I will show you how it 
goes. One, two three!” 

“Isn’t that easy? I bet you children could sing that 
in a minute. Now you boys over here, you sing it 
with me, and we.will show the others how it is done. 
Here we go!” 

And the little organ tunes up, and the first thing we 
know we are going in great shape. “Rescue the Perish- 
ing.’ “Return Ye Wanderers,” “Marching On,” and, 
inost popular song of every mission field, “Jesus Loves 
Me.” We make them ring. 

“What is that big red thing up yonder?” “The sun? 
What is the sun?” ‘Nobody knows? Well, I'll tell 
you; it is a great big lump of fire. You know in the 
winter time you sometimes burn round balls of char- 
coal? The sun is just a great big ‘tadon.’ Say, chil- 
dren, did you ever see anybody put their hands together 

nd say prayers to the sun?” “Oh, yes; here is a boy 
who kas seen that. Do you think it would be a very 
wise thing for a person to pray to a ‘tadon’?” “No? 
Then isn’t there some mistake about praying to the sun? 
We have come out here today to tell you about the One 
who made the sun and the earth, too, and everything 
that is in them. He is not a senseless lump of fire. 
He is the Only God, and the One we. ought to worship. 


in Takamatsu, Japan. 


He knows you and me, and when we talk to Him He 
can hear us. And I'll tell you something else; He 
loves us! He is the Father of our spirits.” 

And so the sermon goes on. Afterwards there are 
memory verses, and then the songs again, and a short 
explanation of the tracts. Dr. Moore has been using 
his catechism and the Sunday School pictures. All of us 
have been busy holding down the restless congregations. 
The meeting over, here comes a messenger with a re- 
quest from the principal that we come into the teacher’s 
room for a cup of tea. Several of the teachers are as- 
sembled to meet us, two of them my old Sunday School 
boys. Being urgently requested, you play a few selec- 
tions on the cherished piano. 

Back to the Ford and the lunch-basket, and then four 
miles across the country to another school where we 
drop the Moores for a three o’clock meeting, and we 
proceed to still another school where we, too, have an 
afternoon meeting. This time we have to be more cau- 
tious. The teachers are hostile, and before the meet- 
ing is over we are having trouble with the big boys who 
are tearing up the tracts in our very faces. But such 
schools are few. For the most part this work is pure 
delight. Who can tell what it will mean to the future 
of Christianity? It is the country people of Japan 
who hate our religion, and who know nothing about its 
doctrines. Here in Sanuki, at least, they are being 
reached in a way which has never before been possible. 
On every tract is printed an invitation to write for 
more literature, and the response has been most gratify- 
ing. 

Fie upon your asphalt roads and your five thousand 
dollar cars! For a joy-ride give me a cart-infested 
mountain trail and a consecrated Ford! 
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INTO THY HAND 


LOUISE PATTERSON MILLER 


Into Thy hand O Guide divine 
Oh, make me willing to place mine, 

« That so my act of faith may be 
My passport to Eternity. 


Il. 
I know not how to walk alone 
In paths of life with danger strewn, 
But Thou hast walked that way ere now 
A stainless crown upon Thy brow. 


III. 
And I would walk that selfsame way, 
With simple service done each day, 
My hand within Thine own held fast, 
And each day’s burden on Thee cast. 
Russellville, Tenn. 


SE-JONG, KOREAN KING AND SAGE 


AST month we gave a sketch of Moh-ti, a Chinese 
sage contemporary with Confucius, who, in that 
early day, held and taught views on social, moral 

and political questions strikingly similar to those pro- 
mulgated in the Sermon on the Mount. 

In the Korean Mission Field for February, Dr. James 
S. Gale tells of an equally remarkable Korean sage who 
reigned as King 1418-1450 A. D., who evidently had 
an open mind for the revelation of God in nature and 
conscience, and from whom some of our present day 
rulers might learn lessons in Christian statesmanship. 
His father, Tai-jong, was a great and wise ruler, but 
of the imperialist type, and sometimes quite unscru- 
pulous in his methods. He showed excellent judgment 
in selecting Se-jong, the third of his twelve sons, (he 
whad seventeen daughters) as his successor. 


With this introduction, we give his story as told by 
Dr. Gale: 


Tai-jong abdicated in 1418 and placed Se-jong on the 
throne. It was evident, even in this act, that he sought 
not his own glory but the quiet and safety of his people. 
He surely beheld the attainment of his wishes in the 
beneficent rule of his gifted son, who was but twenty- 
two when he took the reins of state in hand. 

After having resigned the throne, Tai-jong built him- 
self a palace where the Chosen Christian College now is, 
and called it Yunhoui Koong. He lived there, and often 
walked far out over the hills, and by the river, greatly 
to his delight. Said he to his ministers, “I have found 
a good son to take my place; surely never was man so 
free from care as I. Not only is there no man in the 
world as happy, but never has there been one.” This was, 
indeed, a great recommendation for a son from so grim 
a father. 

Se-jong’s care for his mother, too, was another proof 
specially recorded. He watched by her bed, walked by 
her chair, and tenderly closed her eyes when gone. 

The Ming emperors were charmed with reports of him 
and sent every year books and gifts innumerable. 

In 1446, from a desire to place the treasures of litera- 
ture before the common people, he invented a most in- 
genious and simple alphabet of twenty-eight letters to 
record not only the sounds of the Chinese, but other lan- 
suages as well. Starting with the circle and the line he 
devised these simple letters, corresponding to the sickle 
in the belt, and the ring in the ox’s nose, letters that 
have been a boon untold to Korea, and have helped on 
missionary work more than any other agency. They 
have lifted the woman’s world from the shadows of slav- 
ery into the realm of the gifted and the great. By 


means of them little children, too, sing off the teachings 
of the kings and sages that, otherwise, would have re- 
mained locked behind the bars of the Chinese character. 
Let all hats be taken off to King Se-jong. When his semi- 
millennium comes to pass in 1946, may there be a great 
national gathering to do him honour. 


Se-jong lived in the days of the big family and had 
eighteen sons and four daughters. A line on the ancient 
stone runs thus: “His sons came night and morning 
to inquire and make obeisance. -They were like a string 
of jewels, a flock of wild-geese; as numerous as the grass 
hopper, and as propitious as the gentle. steps of the 
unicorn.” 


His older brothers, as Reuben and Simeon gathered to 
Joseph, came up to Seoul to live with him, a united clan, 
happily linked together. He had a gentle but compell- 
ing manner that kept eunuchs and palace women in 
their places and thus his royal house was _ perfectly 
ordered. His father, like King David, had been a man 
of war; but he himself, like Solomon, was a man of 
peace. 


His relations with the suzerain state, the Mings, too, 
were perfect. Great ministers went as envoys and China’s 
master scholars made return. In sending the annual tri- 
bute, King Se-jong made it a point to go over each article 
himself to see that all was in order. 

He had bells cast, (the one in Chong-no was placed 
there by him), and musical instruments made, so that 
his choir might sing of the great deeds of ancient China. 
One official record says, “He never used the dancing-girl 
on such occasions.” 


He and his father worked out the problem of move 
able type, made the water-clock, prepared an almanac 
for each year, and drew up such rules of propriety as 
would do credit to a Christian assembly. 

Whenever he found a man of true worth, even among 
the humblest in the land, he elevated him to a place of 
honour. Many a time his ministers stood aghast to see 
him crown someone wholly unknown before. 

King Se-jong’s first and last great counselor, his one 
and only prime minister, was a man thirty-four years his 
senior, called Whang Heui. It was due, no doubt, to this 
man’s wise counsel that Se-jong ruled so well. Many 
stories are told of Whang Heui which show the man. 
A woman servant came to him and made complaint 
against another, detailing her whole evil course of con- 
duct. “You are right,’ said Whang Heui. Later the 
other came and presented her case. Whang Heui said, 
likewise, “No doubt you are quite right.” The wife hear- 
ing this said, “If one is right, the other is wrong. You 
say to each, ‘You are right,’ which leaves matters more 
unsettled and confused than ever.” He looked up for 
a moment and said, “Why, yes, wife, I expect you are 
right,” and then went on reading his book. 
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Again one day he saw a man ploughing with a red 
eow and a black, and he asked in passing, “Which cow 
is the better?” but the man made no reply. Finally when 
he turned the corner he came over to Whang Heui and 
whispered in his ear, “The red is better.” “But why 
whisper?” asked Whang Heui, “Why such precaution?” 
The man replied, “Even the beasts we use in service feel 
hurt if you point to another as better than themselves, 
so I whisper it to you.” Whang Heui learned a lesson 
from this and never afterwards criticised people, or 
compared them unfavourably with others. 

Se-jong lived a true, far-eastern saint, on his side 
of the world, while Joan of Arc and Thomas a Kempis 
lived the saint life on theirs. Some of the sayings that 
drop from his reign remind us of them: 





NOTES AND PERSONALS 


ETER SHIH, a Chinese member of the Depart- 
Pp ment of Education in Soochow University, writes 

to the Board of Foreign Missions of the M. E. 
Church, South: 

“T want to call your attention to the significance of 
these Bible classes at the government institution of 
teacher training. Years ago we were not allowed to go 
in there to conduct any sort of meeting. A few years 
ago, they let us go in, but not to talk on religion of 
Christ. His name was not supposed to be mentioned. 
There was not even one Christian in that school. But 
this year, for the first time, they open wide their gates 
and welcome us into their midst to conduct voluntary 
Bible classes for their students in their own classrooms. 
Christian songs are being sung in their auditorium, 
vthere only last year only the worship of Confucius was 
tolerated. There are a few Christians among them 
now. Only two weeks ago, I heard that one of the 
students wanted to join our church at Konghong. I 
am taking ‘Jesus the Master Teacher’ as my textbook. 
All the boys in my class, numbering about fifteen, 
seem to enjoy the Bible immensely. The Lord is great. 
His name be praised.” 

——o—— 

The “African World” published the following little 
paragraph under the slightly amused title of “The 
Optimist” : 

“Rev. Hugh Miller, an American missionary worker, 
according to a Reuter mail message, is leaving New 
York for the Belgian Congo with the object of dis- 
suading Chief Manamba Kavula, of the Buluba tribe, 
irom his announced intention of handing over his fifty 
wives to his young son. Mr. Miller says he has learned 
that the chief has decided to abdicate, and transfer half 
of the women in his harem to his heir.” 

In a short time to come the religion of Jesus Christ 
will justify the “optimism” of Mr. Miller, and the 








“Virtue and truth come from God.” 

“Religion (a knowledge of God) means enlightenment 
for the hearts of men and long life to the state.” 

“Confucianists call in love, while Buddhists call it cha; 


but they mean one and the same. If your Majesty will 
shield and care for the people as your own child, you 
will, indeed, be a father to them with all that in, or love, 
means and all that cha means as well.” 

Se-jong died in 1450 when Christopher Columbus was 
three years old. Greatly mourned by his people he was 
buried at the foot of Namhan, where his remains slept 
for nineteen years till they were moved to Yu-joo on the 
south bank of the Han. Here his quiet tomb invites you 


to come and by a grateful thought pay a tribute to his 
memory. 


putting away of plural wives by African chieftans will 
no longer be Reuter ‘‘news,” nor any other African act 
looking to a higher social order. 
O———_ 

All of the Congo sorrowed with Japan at the time 
of the latter’s terrible earthquake. Mark Nijoji, the 
pastor of the Bolenge Church, was told of the earth- 
quake just as he was going into Church. He made 
known in his sermon the facts as he had heard them 
and asked, “Now what are we going to do? They are 
Christians the same as we are. If we were in need 
they would help us because we are all followers of 
Christ.” The same afternoon the Christians came with 
an offering for Japan of some 112.00 francs and two 
bunches of onions. Without the Gospel such a love 
gift would be unknown in the Congo. 

Q——— 

Some weeks ago the “Saturday Evening Post” pub- 
lished an article by one Frederick Simpich, headed “How 
Missionaries Help Foreign Trade.” Doubtless the 
motive underlying the article and its publication was 
honestly good. To the “S. E. P.” with its more than 
2,000,000 circulation and its weekly scores of advertis- 
ing pages at some $5,000 per page, a boost for for- 
eign trade—and increased advertising—especially when 
coupled to so worthy a cause as foreign missions, must 
have seemed an attractive thing. 

But the article, to justify its title, is filled with such 
half-truths, inferences and painstakingly detached in- 
cidents as might easily bring considerable discredit upon 
the whole disinterested and unselfish missionary enter- 
prise in the minds of those colonial officials and busi- 
ness men whose flag is different from that of the mis- 
sionary. 

All we can say in the brief space available here is 
that nowhere in the world, to our knowledge, is there 
a foreign missionary organization whose primary, sec- 
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ondary, tertiary, direct or indirect, active or passive; 
conscious or sub-conscious, present or remote motive is 
the increasing of the foreign trade of or with any coun- 
try under the sun. We live, labor and die rejoicing for 
but one thing: to make this world know, believe, accept 
and live Christianity—Congo Mission News. 





ose 


At the April meeting of the Executive Committee the 
question of the relation of our China Missions to Nank- 
ing Theological Seminary was considered. Rev. J. C. 
Montgomery of the North Kiangsu Mission was pres- 
ent and made as strong a presentation of the point of 
view of that Mission (favoring separation from the 
Seminary) as any one could possibly have made. Rev. 
P. F. Price of the Mid-China Mission made an equally 
strong presentation of the point of view of that Mission, 
which favors continued co-operation. Not a word was 
spoken on either side betraying the slightest feeling of 
personal bitterness or having the slightest tendency to 
give personal offense. We are writing this before the 
meeting of the Assembly, to which we have been look- 
ing forward with some anxiety in view of the impending 
discussion of this difficult question. But if the Assem- 
bly discussion can be conducted in the same manner 
and spirit as this one was, then however, the question 
may be decided it would at least be certain that no 
harm would be done by the discussion. In this con- 
nection we quote from an article in the April number 
of the Chinese Recorder on “Some New Testament Prin- 
ples for a Time of Controversy”: 


“The first of these principles, is that the exploration 
truth is an individual obligation. ‘The Spirit (who 
is elsewhere called the Spirit of Truth) sat upon each 
one of them.’ ‘Try the Spirits’ (I John 4:1). 


The second principle is that the individual should 
criticize himself first—cast out the beam out of his 
own eye before undertaking to pick a mote out of his 
brother’s eye (Matt. 7:5). 

The third is that the attempt to gather the heretics 
and bind them in bundles to burn them will do more 
harm than good (Matt. 13:28-30). 


The fourth is that we must see and sympathize with 
the good in people not of our party. This is far better 
than to forbid them or call down fire from heaven to 
consume them (Mark 9:38; Luke 9:54). 

The fifth is that there is coming a complete vindica- 
tion of the truth. It is a mistake therefore to hold an 
assize of our own “before the time” (I Cor. 4:5). 

The sixth is that each seeker for truth stands or 
falls to his own Master. Let us not therefore judge 
one another any longer (Rom. 14:1-13). 


_ It is too much to hope that controversialists in all the 
fields noted above should respect these New Testament 
principles. But surely Christians ought to know and 
practise them!” 


At a meeting of the Mid-China Ad Interim Com- 
mittee, the Committee on the Bible Encyclopedia being 


edited by Dr. Woods, made a detailed report giving 
all the information requested by the Mission and show- 
that the total cost of an edition of 4,000 copies of 
five cloth bound volumes each, would at present rates 
of exchange be gold $10,038.90 of which gold $6,279.81 
has already been contributed. This report was ap- 
proved and the Executive Committee of Publication re- 
quested to make the necessary funds available as soon 
as needed. 


In his message to the fourteenth annual meeting of 
the China Council of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. A., Dr. J. W. Lowrie advances various reasons 
in support of his view that the Northern Presbyterian 
Mission should withdraw from co-operation in Yench- 
ing University and transfer the funds thus made 
available to Hangchow Christian College. In this con- 
nection he says: Hangchow College is “with the co- 
operation of our Southern Presbyterian brethren, par 
excellence our own institution. I believe it to be as 
worthy of perpetuation and of the cordial support of 
our entire home constituency as any of our higher in- 
stitutions in China. . . . Hangchow College will, I be- 
lieve, be one of the first institutions, if not the very first, 
of college grade to be taken over and supported by the 
Chinese Church.” 


—O-———_ 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 
FOREIGN MISSION RECEIPTS 


APRIL, 1924 








1924 1923 

CRMPONOS 2 =~ o55 |. 5 ee ee $ 27,226.74 $ 59,227.49 
Sunday Beneee ~....-2---..... 1,286.27 1,368.93 
Sunday Schools—Africa -_-------- 311.68 
Sunday Schools—Brazil ~_-------- 1,385.78 
SOCeeR 2483 eS 7,172.04 12,975.82 
Societies—C. E. Missionaries__--__-_ 162.66 521.01 
Individual Contributions ___------ 3,164.45 3,307.77 

$ 39,323.84 $ 78,786.80 
DOE ak G3 eee 1,690.82 2,381.32 
Total Regular Receipts .___------ $ 41,014.66 $ 81,168.12 


Initial appro. for year ending March 31, 
I sists a eS ee ee $ 1,163,382.67 
Defies March ‘31, 3926... 222.22 e sees 150,698.97 


— 


$ 1,314,081.64 


Receipts for objects not in regular budget----$ 17,505.55 
Appro. for objects not in Regular Budget------ 17,505.55 


Epwin F. WILutI1s, Treasurer. 


Nashville, Tenn., April 30, 1924. ° 
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Miss Janette Fontaine. 





is. 


Miss Virginia Allen. 


OME of our friends may not be familiar with 

developments in Hangchow Christian College, and 

those who are will perhaps pardon me if some of 
the information below is familiar to them. 
_ Hangchow College came in 1921, to what seemed to 
be the parting of the ways. In 1924 we are in some 
ways where we were then. The question before us 
then was whether we should seek adequate support as 
« college, or, accepting the impossibility of running a 
ollege on present resources, seek for some other sphere 
+ of usefulness. It involved a college which for many 
years has served the Presbyterian and other Christian 
churches in this part of China, and for us Southern 
Presbyterians was the only place to which we could 
look for trained leaders for the work under our care. 
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Miss Alma Headen. 


Miss Frances Worth. 


HANGCHOW CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


Epwarp EVANS, JR. 


Today we are still awaiting a final decision by the 
Home Boards, both the Northern and Southern Missions 
having voted unanimously in favor of the program of 
expansion outlined by the College Board of Directors. 
In the meantime our College enrolment has steadily in- 
creased from 44 in 1920 to 68 in 1921, 122 in 1922 
and 134 in 1923. We are now stopped by lack of ac- 
commodation. Of the 134 College students eighty- 
three are Christian. The Freshman class is fifty-seven 
per cent Christian and the Senior class is 100 per cent 
Christian. 

The College heads up in a very definite way the 
work of our Mission middle schools. Kashing High 
School has sent seventy per cent of its graduates to col- 
lege during the past ten years. Of these, Hangchow 
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College has received more than all other colleges com- 
bined, and more than three times as many as to any 
other college. Kiangyin has sent to college since 1911, 
fifty-eight per cent of its graduates, nearly half of them 
to Hangchow College, over four times the number to 
any other college. Chinkiang High School during the 
past three years has sent fifty-two per cent of its grad- 
uates to college. Sixty-four per cent of these have come 
to Hangchow College, seven times as many as to any 
other college. Over two-thirds of our present student 
body are graduates of Christian middle schools. Are 
we to lose these splendid boys to our work through fail- 
ing to provide adequate college training for them? 

During the past ten years our staff and equipment, 
never adequate, have remained practically unchanged. 
Our Science equipment and Library facilities are so 
meager that it is practically impossible to do college 
grade work with them. Only twenty per cent of the 
cost of instruction in the College is outside of the salaries 
of the foreign missionaries. The total amount spent last 
year for supplies and library books was about one-eighth 
the amount spent annually by other colleges in East 
China, for the same items. Of the Chinese staff of the 
College department, there is only one who might be 
classed as an assistant. 

On the faculty, the Southern Presbyterian Mission 
has only two missionaries, and must depend on short 
term workers for the maintenance of its quota. 






Our most urgent needs at present are: 
1. A Science building and adequate equipment. 
2. Books for the library. 

3. An immediate strengthening of the faculty. 
4. <A dormitory. 


Throughout its history the college has sent a very 
large proportion of its graduates into the service of 
the Church, as preachers and Christian teachers. Of 
the total number of graduates in the past ten years, 
forty-two per cent are in definite Christian work, and 
more than half of these are in Presbyterian work. One 
has only to look over the leading men, preachers and 
laymen, of the seven presbyteries in the two provinces 
of Chekiang and Kiangsu to be struck with the large 
proportion of Hangchow trained men. 

Hangchow College is the only college, government, 
private or mission, in the whole province of Chekiang, 
with a population of twenty-three million. There are 
over 10,000 boys in its middle schools, a Church mem- 
bership of 28,000, and a Christian community of 48,- 
000. It is the only College in any foreign mission field 
in the world that our Southern Presbyterian Church 
is supporting. It has a work to do, under God, which 
we believe it is only beginning to realize. We cannot 
believe He will allow it to fail. Let us pray that this 
work may go forward, and that it may continue in- 
creasingly to serve the Chinese Christian Church. 














Harry A. 


HE request of the Editorial Board of the Korean 
Mission Field for a brief account of my visit to 
Kunsan affords an opportunity to witness to the 
fact that in some sections at least, the “big” annual Bible 


class is still an attractive feature of mission work in 
Korea. 


The territory of Kunsan mission station is somewhat 
circumscribed, and the church constituency not large in 
comparison with that of many other mission stations in 
Korea, there being a total of 5,000 adherents in 1922, 
of whom 1,500 were baptized adults. In all there were 
seventy-five churches and groups. As in former years 
the attendance of men and boys in th® class was over 


four hundred, which is much above the average for 
such classes. 


The daily program consisted of an early morning 
prayer meeting at 5:30 A. M., two Bible study periods 


A VISIT TO KUNSAN 


RHODES. 


and a conference hour in the forenoon, a third Bible 
study period in the afternoon, and a preaching service 
in the evening. Including women and many of the 
local male Christians, who were not studying in the 
class, more than five hundred attended the early morn- 
ing prayer meeting, while in the evening the church 
building was packed with 700 people. At these two 
services each day, the Korean guest, Rev. Yu Sung Pong 
spoke daily. He preached the pure Gospel powerfully. 
He is a man of commanding presence and a very fluent 
speaker. Part of the time one evening was given to 
a young man from Kwangju to present an appeal for the 
lepers, which he did most effectively. One evening was 
given to the young men for an entertainment in the 
school building. It was hours long and always inter- 
esting to the audience that packed the building. It only 
emphasized the often repeated statement among mis- 
sionaries that the Koreans are born actors, and that, 
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without any training in public speaking during their 
long history. 

The conference subjects were as follows, and indi- 
cate some of the problems that are foremost in the 
church: Separation from the world, observance of 
the Lord’s day, family religion, Christian education, 
church finances, the impotency of the church, and 
the need and method of maintaining an evangelistic 
spirit in the church. Some of these subjects were con- 
tinued the following day. While regret was expressed 
that the condition of the church is not as satisfactory 
as it was some years ago, yet there was no suggestion 
that standards should be lowered. The principal reason 
given for the change for the worse is the hard living 
conditions of Korean life causing anxiety, debt and dis- 
couragement. 

Any one visiting Kunsan cannot help but share with 
the missionaries there a feeling of regret that the mission 
compound was located nearly three miles from the city 
of Kunsan, railroad station, post office, etc. The situa- 
tion of the compound in itself is most beautiful, on a 
knoll overlooking a river as it empties into the sea. 
While the location has some advantages, yet it has 
meant a handicap and inconvenience during all the 
years in spite of which a flourishing evangelistic, educa- 
tional and medical work has been built up. 

The Kunsan city church is one of the most attractive 
in all Korea. Located on a little hill in the centre of a 
city of twenty-five or thirty thousand people, the site 
is not only commanding but the church building is com- 
modius and the grounds beautifully kept. This church 
of a thousand Christians, with from seven to eight hun- 
dred meeting on Sunday, is everything that a church 
ought to be, spiritual-minded, zealous, full of good 
works, self-supporting, sound in doctrine. It was a 
great delight to preach to them on a Sunday morning. 

In regard to two other things I was greatly impressed. 
One was the rich returns in service to Rev. and Mrs. 
W. F. Bull. Cincident with their leaving on their third 
furlough in a few months they are completeing twenty- 
five years of missionary service. They have been blessed 
with four splendid children, three of whom are already 





in college in America. Mrs. Bull has always been active 
in missionary work and is now acting principal of the 
girls’ school. Mr. Bull gives himself night and day to 
the work and his reward is abundant in the lives of 
thousands of Christians about him. Others there are 
laboring with him, some for many years, notably Rev. 
and Mrs. Harrison, who are at home on furlough and 
not well enough yet to return. In a beautifully secluded 
spot on a hill back of the mission residences are those 
whose labors are ended, viz., Rev. David C. Rankin, 
D. D.; Rev. W. M. Junkin, and Mrs. Linnie Davis 
Harrison. 


Another impressive thing to a visitor to this station 
is the medical work under the direction of Dr. J. B. 
Paterson. The plant from a small beginning has grown 
up over the hillside, branching off into wards, kitchen, 
laundry, etc., until a stranger without a guide might 
easily become lost. Altogether from 80 to 100 Koreans 
are employed in the institution. During a’ year nearly 
two thousand in-patients are admitted. Dr. Patter 
son and his Korean assistants perform yearly about 50 
operations (generally anaesthetic), and the total daily 
treatments reach in one year 25,000. During much of 
the time Dr. Patterson has been in poor health; he 
has had to work under the handicap of having his hos- 
pital located nearly three miles from the city and rail- 
road station; and yet he has built up the largest one- 
mission-doctor hospital in Korea. As some one re- 
marked, such a work shows the result of “this one thing 
I do” policy, of “keeping on the job.” But of course, 
Dr. Patterson has ability and is efficient, and further- 
more the results of his work are spiritual as well as 
medical. He is greatly assisted by Misses Lathrop 
and Gray. During one year the hospital kitchen served 
127,750 meals. 


It goes without saying that such a harvest as is be- 
ing gathered at Kunsan during more than twenty-five 
years, is the result of all who have labored—sowers, 
cultivators, reapers, past and present, young and old, 
all working together with God who giveth the increase.— 
Korea Missionary Field. 








I am simply thrilled over its contents. 








“Congratulations! The Presbyterian Survey is the ‘best ever.’ I sat down 
immediately after breakfast to glance at it in its new dress, and now some time later, 
I can scarcely give it up long enough to write you. 

I like every single thing about it—from the title right through the last page. The 
Presbyterian Survey, official magazine of the Presbyterian Church in the Untted 
States, published by the Executive Agencies of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, is wonderful—so full of dignity and so complete. 


Treasure on the same page is a fine idea. I have just been talking to our new Secre- 
tary of Literature in our local Auxiliary, and she is putting in a fine idea for next 
year’s auxiliary program. We want to get our women reading the Survey to a larger 
extent, so at each Auxiliary meeting the Secretary of Literature will ask, one month, 
the questions in the Spice Box; the next, those in the Hidden Treasure. 
will be given credit for the questions answered by members, and some spectal 
honor given the Banner Circle at the end of the year.” 


(Mrs. John) M. E. K. Bratton, 


The programs, Spice Box and Hidden 


The Circles 


President, Virginia Synodical. 













































































OUR Committee has examined with great care 

and labor the Minutes of the Executive Com- 

mittee. The instructive report submitted to the 
Assembly, and a number of Overtures referred. In ad- 
dition we have had the counsel of Mr. R. E. Magill, 
the Executive Secretary, Dr. J. D. Leslie and Rev. I. 
Cochrane Hunt. 

The Minutes of the Executive Committee have been 
carefully kept and are approved. The report to the 
Assembly shows many important things. We note a 
few: 

the death of Dr. John I. Armstrong removed one 
whose lucidity of thought, soundness of faith, philosophic 
grasp of his task, made him peculiarly fitted for his 
work as Editor-in-Chief. We record and approve the 
admirable selection of Dr. Gilbert Glass. 

Rev. Walter Getty has entered on his work as Director 

of Young People’s Work, having served in this position 
with rare ability in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Charleston, West Virginia. We recommend approval 
his selection. 
Rev. Wesley Baker is developing the Department of 
eadership Training. Fifty-one Schools of Methods 
have been held, correspondence schools set up, and 
nearly 10,000 certificates awarded. 

We call attention to the “PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY,” 
enlarged to take in every department of our work. There 
is no excuse now for uninformed Presbyterians. The 
SuRVEY should be in every home. 

The primary and paramount purpose of the Sunday 
School is to teach the Bible. We regret it is being used 
to a considerable extent as a medium of advertising the 
work of our Church and of collecting money. 

Agencies laudable enough in themselves, are too often 
tempting the Sunday School to devote its time and at- 
tention. to other things than the Word of God. This 
ought not to be. ; 

Our Assembly’s agencies are forbidden to displace 
the Bible lesson from its proper place. 


Sunday School Statistical Summary 


Total Sunday School Enrollment -----_______ 421,176 
Pupils added to communion during the year____ 13,009 


Contributions 
a I i a $ 71,048 
Assembly’s Home Mission .-------________ 15,040 
Synod’s Home Missions __ __----_________ 7,962 


'Pableton and Sabbath Sl ? Ma 


Publication and Sabbath School Extension | 


R. E. MAGILL, Editor 
Publishing House, 6-8 North Sixth Street, Richmond, Va. 


Branch Department at Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 
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REPORT OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AT SAN 
ANTONIO, TEXAS, ON PUBLICATION AND SABBATH SCHOOL WORK 


Presbytery’s Home Missions ~-------------~- 15,685 
Congregational Home Missions ~----------- 14,104 
Christian Education and Ministerial Relief___ 15,268 
Sunday School Extension and Publication_-_-_- 40,755 
Educational Institutions -.......-_---_----~- 17,444 
paeet CHB. cconde cue eae 2,294 
Cepia FOU oc eceeaenset 94,469 
POE Sida dk i wecdsentenubebeneoies 104,602 
TOO ..cccnccaictuteesdscs cba $398,671 
Cartent BGR: Since ccc iqecetinetwesukes 390,240 
Grand Total to af] Camis sc cctecwsmneanks $788,911 


Recommendations: 


1. The approval of Dr. Gilbert Glass as Editor- 
in-Chief, and Rev. Walter Getty as Director of Young 
People’s Work. 

2. The Manual be so changed that the name “De- 
partment of Sunday School Work” be changed to “De- 
partment of Religious Education,” and the leader be 
called “Director.” 

3. THE PRESBYTERIAN SuRVEY be heartily com- 
mended to our people; and that the Secretary be 
charged with securing advertising space in all our papers. 

4. That our churches use the tentative Department 
of Church Architecture. 

5. The General Assembly abandon the plan of a 
“Prize Book Contest.” 

6. General Assembly appoint the following as repre- 
sentative on the Council of the Lord’s Day Alliance: 

Rev. C. W. Somerville, R. B. Clinton, Rev. James 
I. Vance, Rev. 
Leland Hume, Wm. W. Lyon. 

7. That 

Rev. W. L. Lingle, D. D., Rev. F. T. McFaden, D. D., 
Rev. E. C. Caldwell, D. D., Rev. O. E. Bucholz, D. D., 
Rev. S. N. Harrell be elected to succeed themselves on 
the Executive Committee of Publication and: Sunday 
School Work. 

That Mr. Berkeley Cox be elected to serve out the un- 
expired term of Mr. Roy Cabell; that Mr. W. L. Bell 
be elected to serve out the unexpired term of Mr. 
Harry M. Woody. 

8. The General Assembly direct the other Agencies 
of our Church to refrain from entering the Department 
of book selling which properly belongs to the Committee 
of Publication. 


W. L. Caldwell, Rev. E. W. Williams, , 
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Sabbath School Extension _ 








9. The Executive Committee of Publication and 
Sabbath School and Young People’s Work, ha sap- 
pointed an Advisory Committee on Sunday School and 
Young People’s Work, ionsisting of the following mem- 
bers. 

‘Rev. J. G. Venable, D. D.; Rev. W. T. Thompson, 
D. D.; Rev. Wade C. Smith; Rev. W. Mc. White, 
D. D.; Rev. F. T. McFaden, D. D.; and Mrs. John 
Bratton. 

This Committee will work out the policies and plans 
of the Young People’s Department as recommended by 
the last Assembly, and will give special attention to the 
development of the Christian Endeavor Work, in the 
effort to conserve the interests of this great work. for 
the young people of our denomination. The plans of 
the Committee, as proposed by the Director of Young 
People’s Work, will include standards, goals, methods 
of work, proper records, carefully prepared literature, 
proper publicity, conferences, rallies and institutes. 


‘“YOUNG PEOPLE AND THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY” 


WALTER GETTY 


One of the most encouraging things about the new 
Young People’s Work of the Church is the enthusiastic 
support given to it by the General Assembly. Those 
who represent the highest court of the Church certainly 
realize that a new day of vast opportunity is before us 
for our Young People which challenges us to our very 
best service on their behalf. 


Action of 1923 General Assembly 


This new feature of our denominational work was set 
in motion by the General Assembly of 1923, when it 
established a Young People’s Division of Sunday Schools 
and Young People’s Societies, under the Committee of 
Publication and Sabbath School Work. I[t might be 
well to refresh our minds of the five features in the 
action of the Assembly: 


1. To promote the organization of new societies 
where they may be needed. 


2. To bind existing societies more closely to our 


Church. 
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3. To enlist these societies more fully in our de- 
nominational progress. 

4. To develop the work with our young people 
through the Sunday School. 

5. To develop literature covering the special denomi- 
iational needs of our young people. 

The Young People’s Division is now at work on these 


vims and will seek to carry them out just as rapidly as 
i ossible. 


: General Assembly of 1924 


_ The General Assembly of last May was most en- 
thusiastic over the outlook of this new department in 
the Church’s work. Naturally, only a general outline 








Publication and THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 


In order to make the work of this Committee most 
effective, we recommend: 

1. That the Advisory Committee of the Committee 
of Publication and Sabbath School Work be recognized 
by the General Asseemly as the official agency in pro- 
moting all Young People’s Work in the denomination. 

2. That all items concerning Young People’s Work 
in the Presbyterian Progressive Program, and plans for 
reaching and educating our young people as proposed 
by the various Executive Committees and the Woman’s 
Auxiliary be worked out after conference with the 
Advisory Committee and the Director of Young People’s 
Work. 

3. That the General Assembly urge each Synod and 
Presbytery to appoint a strong and efficient committee 
to develop plans of work proposed by the Director of 
Young People’s Work. 


Rev. A. A. Litre, D. D., Chairman 


of the work could be given to the Assembly, as the 
work was only begun April 1, and as the larger details 
are to be worked out this summer in conference with 
the leaders of the Church. But the spirit manifested 
by the Assembly was so marked by optimism and good- 
will that we fully believe that same spirit will be con- 
tagious throughout the Church in all our plans for our 
Young People. 

When the Assembly meets next year we hope that we 
can present a report that will show a year of outstandinz 
achievement in this most fascinating and important 
work of the denomination. 

















A little “Shing of the Mountains, looking out 
with wistful eyes for the light that does not 
shine.” Sunday School Extension reaches 
many like him. 
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Miss E. McE. Shields. 





Miss Hazel A. Lewis. Rev. W. E. Chalmers, D. D. 





: Smev. Gilbert Glass, D. D. Mr. Edward D. Grant. 


Rev. Walter Getty. 





Rev. Jno. L. Fairly, D. D. 
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Mrs. S. H. Askew. 


Rev. Wesley Baker. 


The above will be instructors in the Montreat Leadership Training Sci20l forjSunday School Workers 


THE MONTREAT LEADERSHIP TRAINING SCHOOL" FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKERS , 


uly 22-August 5, 1924 
y gu 


The Montreat Leadership Training School, formerly 
known as the Sunday School Conference, will open on 
Tuesday night, July 22nd and continue through Tues- 
day night, August 5th. It covers a period of two weeks 
this year, during which time two full units of the-Stand- 
ard Training Course may be studied by each student. 
The courses have been arranged so that each week’s 
work will be complete in itself. 

Who Should Attend: The program offers unusual 
advantages to all who are interested in promoting the 
various forms of religious education in the local church. 
It has been primarily designed to help Pastors, Directors 
of Religious Education, Superintendents, Officers, 


Teachers, Prospective Teachers, Parents, Leaders of Mis- 
sionary Education, Directors and Workers in Daily Va- 
cation Bible Schools, and other Sunday School and 
Church workers. 

Bible Hour: Rev. M. Ryerson Turnbull, D. D., Pro- 


fessor of English Bible, of the General Assembly’s 
Training School for Lay Workers, Richmond, Va., will 
conduct the Bible hour during both weeks of the school. 
Dr. Turnbull is a teacher of unusual force and fasci- 
nation, and will bring inspiration and instruction to 
the audiences that are privileged to hear him. The 
general theme of his lectures will be ““The High Priestly 
Work of Christ”—Studies in Leviticus and Hebrews. 
The purpose of this course will be to make the Sunday 
School lessons on the Life of Christ, beginning July 1st, 
more significant by seeking to show the fundamental 
mission of Christ in coming into the world. 
Educational Lecturer: Rev. W. E. Chalmers, D. D., 
Secretary of Religious Education of the American 
Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia, Pa., will be 
one of the special lecturers, and will speak twice daily, 
morning and evening, during the first week of the school. 
The morning lectures will be a course on “The Teacher 
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and the Teaching Process,” and the evening lectures 
will be on “Organizing for Religious Education.” Dr. 
Chalmers is one of the outstanding leaders in America 
in the field of religious education. His wide experience, 
combined with an attractive personality, has made him 
a popular expositor of Sunday School Work. Many 


will remember with pleasure his lectures at Montreat 
some six Or seven years ago. 
For detailed information, write 


Rev. WESLEY BAKER, 


Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 


Things That Count 


Not what we have, but what we use, 
Not what we see, but what we choose— 
These are the things that mar or bless 
The sum of human happiness. 


The things near by, not things afar, 

Not what we seem, but what we are— 
These are the things that make or break, 
That give the heart its joy or ache. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL AND YOUNG PEOPLE’S WORK IN NORTH CAROLINA 


CLAUDE T. Carr, Superintendent Sunday School and Young People’s Work, Synod of North Carolina 


S SUPERINTENDENT of Sunday School and 
A Young People’s Work I entered upon my duties 

the Fall of 1922. I am the first one to occupy 
this position in our Synod and of course had to do 
some pioneering. 

I am glad to report that from the very first the work 
seemed to find a cordial reception, and everywhere the 
interest in the program of Leadership Training has 
been keen. 

I found as I came into office an awakening in all that 
pertains to the instruction and training of the children 
of our Church. Especially is this true in the matter 
of larger and better equipment of the Church School. 

In all of our cities and in most of our towns there 
is either the enlargement of the present buildings, an 
entirely new and separate Sunday School unit, or plans 
for such improvements in the immediate future. 

Most of my time for the past six months has been 
taken up in Standard Training Schools and training 
classes. 

Beginning at Marion in the early Fall I have con- 
ducted twenty-one of these, ten of which were in co- 
operation with the Methodists of the state, and most all 
of these were five- and six-unit schools. 

From April, 1923 to April, 1924 over 625 credits 
have been earned throughout the Synod. Fully twice 


Not what seems fair, but what is true, 
Not what we seem, but what we do— 
These are the things that make our gems, 
Like stars in Fortune’s diadems. 


Not as we take, but as we give, 

Not as we pray, but as we live— 

These are the things that make for peace, 

Both now and after time shall cease. 
—Outlook 


that number have been reached by these courses without 
doing the required assignments for credit. 

Our Synodical Conference for Young People last 
year at Davidson was the largest in its history, over 
400 delegates registering. This year we are preparing 
for our sixth conference which will also be held at 
Davidson, owing to the splendid accommodations in 
the dormitories and the large campus and playgrounds 
for recreation. 

This year we will have as usual classes in Home 
and Foreign Missions, Sunday School Methods, Work 
for Young People’s Societies, and Bible classes. We 
are congratulating ourselves on the faculty for this con- 
ference. The four Bible classes will be in the capable 
hands of Dr. Turbull of Richmond, Dr. Ernest 
Thompson of W. Va., Dr. Sam Glasgow of Knoxville, 
and Miss Julia Lake Skinner. 

As for the outlook for the coming year I have already 
had many invitations for conducting training schools in 
local churches and communities. 


May I add a word of congratulation for the new 
magazine, “THE PRESBYTERIAN SuRVEY.” I very much 
like the name, and think its general appearance and 
comprehensive church-news could hardly be improved 


upon. 

















FROM GEORGIA READERS 


The new Survey is splendid. I was delighted with it from cover to cover. I 
am asking at our Presbyterials that “Survey Week” be stressed as never before and 
trying to impress that renewals are to be taken too. 


I am delighted with the new costume of the Survey and the new title which has 
been given it. I think it is at least 100 per cent more attractive than before, and I 
have been taking even greater pleasure in reading it than in former days. 


(Mrs. W. A.) A. K. TURNER, 
Synodical President of Georgia. 


Rev. Jas. B. Fickien, Decatur, Ga. 
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PARAGRAPHS FROM PERMANENT COM- 
MITTEE’S REPORT 


We reproduce on this page, two sections from the re- 
port of the Permanent Committee on Men’s Work to the 
General Assembly. 


VII—Our Convictions. 


(1) Southern Presbyterian men are realizing as never 
before, their need of an organization and a program of 
study and activity. There are leaders in every depart- 
ment of the community life; a great contribution will 
be made to our Church when this ability is turned more 
definitely into spiritual channels. 

(2) Our pastors, both the young men and the older 
men, have shown a marked degree of interest and sup- 
port of this new work. 

(3) Our suggested program and Constitution contain 
fundamental principles that may and should be applied 
in every Church. 

(4) God is leading in this Movement. 
pn every hand leads us to this conviction. 


VIII—The Future. 


We plan to go ahead prayerfully and persistently with 
this work. We expect to use every possible means to 
make it a great practical and spiritual success. To this 
end we ask and expect the full co-operation and sup- 
port of every Permanent Committee on Men’s Work of 
each Synod and Presbytery, as well as every pastor and 
man in the Southern Presbyterian Church. 


CONFERENCES 


AT MONTREAT the Conferences on Men’s Work 
will he held August 18th-24th. Dr. Campbell Morgan 
will speak twice daily on the Bible. Others on the 
program are Dr. Walter L. Lingle, Rev. Wade C. Smith, 
Dr. J. P. McCallie, Mr. Chas. A. Rowland and Rev. 
J. E. Purcell. Besides these speakers conferences will 
be held, at which leading laymen and ministers will dis- 
cuss different phases of Men’s Work in the Church. 

AT MASSANETTA SPRINGS (VA.), the date for 
conferences on Men’s Work is August 15th-17th. Rev. 
W. E. Hudson writes that he has secured Dr. Robert 
E. Speer as the leading speaker. A strong program 
= § been arranged. 

[ CLINTON, S. C., during the Worker’s Con- 
fer ‘rence, two days will be given to Men’s Work, June 
27th and 28th. Rev. R. A. Lapsley, General Chair- 
man of Program Committee, and Mr. C. H. Baldwin, 
Chairman of the Permanent Committee on Men’s Work 
for the Synod, are at work on a constructive program. 
Rev. J. E. Purcell will present the Assembly’s plan and 
program of Men’s work. 


The evidence 


Men of the Clad 


REV. J. E. PURCELL, Editor 


Times Building, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

















(2) 
LOSS ISSO 


SAL 


NEWS NOTES 


LEXINGTON PRESBYTERY, Synod of Virginia, 
met April 15th-17th, at Craigsville. After an address 
by the Executive Secretary of Men’s Work, Rev. J. E. 
Purcell, a resolution was adopted approving the Assem- 
bly’s Plan. Following this, Dr. J. Lewis Howe, of 
Lexington, Va., chairman of Men’s Work in the Pres- 
bytery, called the committee together to discuss the work 
and formulate plans. The committee decided to district 
the Presbytery and set a goal of at least fifteen local or- 
ganizations by the time of the Massanetta Springs Con- 
ference on Men’s Work, August 15th-17th. During this 
conference they plan to organize the Men of the Pres- 
bytery. 


A LETTER HAS BEEN RECEIVED from Mr. 
H. C. Wise, of Lexington, Virginia, Secretary of the 
Men’s Work Committee, asking for literature for the 
churches and stating that they are proceeding with the 
work of presenting the plan and program to every church 
in the Presbytery. 


May every Permanent Committee of every Presbytery 
in the General Assembly catch the vision of these ag- 
gressive and wide-awake men from the Shenandoah 
Valley. 


THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY has had the 
pleasure of recently visiting and speaking on Men’s 
Work at Columbia Theological Seminary, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Cherokee Presbytery, Rome, Ga., Lay- 
man’s Association of Roanoke Presbytery, meeting at 
Danville, Va., which addopted the Constitution of the 
Men of the Presytery. First Presbyterian Church, Wins- 
ton-Salem, N. C., Presbyterian Church, Wilson, N. C., 
Presbyterian Church, Marion, N. C., First Church and 
West Asheville Church, Asheville, N. C. 


All the churches mentioned have organized the Men 
of the Church and are proceeding with the program. 


ON THURSDAY NIGHT, April 19th, at a fellow- 
ship meeting, the men of Lexington (Va.) Presbyterian 
Church adopted the Constitution and program of the 
Men of the Church. Mr. Horace Lackey was elected 
president, Rev. J. J. Murray is the new pastor of this 
church, and we predict for this organization a future 
of spiritual life and constructive work. 


THE ALL THE YEAR PROGRAM for the Men 
of the Church, based on the Presbyterian Progressive 
Program, with suggested goals in each department, was 
published in the last issue of the PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY. 
It is now printed in pamphlet form and can be secured 
from the Men’s Work Committee, 410 Times Bldg.. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. . 
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REASONS WHY EVERY CHRISTIAN HOME 
SHOULD HAVE A FAMILY ALTAR 


W. E. BIEDERWOLF 


I 
Because it will send you forth to the daily task with 
cheerful heart, stronger for the work, truer to duty and 
determined in whatever is done therein to glorify God. 


II 
Because it will give you strength to meet the dis- 
couragements, the disappointments, the unexpected ad- 
versities and sometimes the blighted hopes that may 
fall to your lot. 


III 
Because it will make you conscious throughout the 
day of the attending presence of an unseen, divine One, 
who will bring you through more than conqueror over 
every unholy thought or thing that rises up against you. 


IV 
Because it will sweeten home life and enrich home 
relationship as nothing else can do. 


V 
Because it will resolve all the misunderstanding and 
relieve all the friction that sometimes intrudes into the 
sacred precincts of family life. 
VI 
Because it will hold as nothing else the boys and 
girls when they have gone out from underneath the 


parental roof and so determine very largely the eternal 
salvation of your children. 


VII 
Because it will exert a helpful, hallowed influence 
over those who may at any time be guests within the 
home. 


VIII 
Because it will enforce as nothing else can do the 
work of your pastor in pulpit and in pew, and stimu- 
late the life of your church in its every activity. 


IX 
Because it will furnish an example and a stimulus to 


other homes for the same kind of life and service and ~ 


devotion to God. 
xX 
Because the Word of God requires it, and in thus 


obeying God we honor Him who is the Giver of all good 
and the source of all blessing. 
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BOOKS AND LEAFLETS TO AID IN ESTAB- 
LISHING AND MAINTAINING 
FAMILY ALTARS 


The Family Altar. JAMEs Power SmitH. Scrip- 
ture selections and prayers for one month. Paper, 
BS RI ee tnd cktinsnidicarkn een bomen S 3 


First Steps to Family Worship. Exazaneta McE. 


SHIELDS. For mothers and beginners. Paper_. .10 
God’s Minute. Prayers for a whole year. Cloth. .60 
Family Worship at Mr. Layman’s. (Tract)----- Free 


Sunday with the Children in the Modern American 


BE | sail cictanbn cham a natieejaenaduaanesbalae anal Free 
Rebuilding Broken Altars. (Tract)_------------ Free 
How One Family Handled Family Prayers. (Tract) 

Free 
Keeping Alive the Family's Thought of God. (Tract) 

Free 
Christian Homes—the Bulwark of Civilization. 

I AI aig is tn insin en Geren eocdaeinmahoiipneetaans te Free 
Home Training and the Problem of Authority. 

RS eee Free 
Membership Cards for Family Altar League____-- Free 
Certificate of Membership in Family Altar League 

Free 


For copies of above, write to 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF 
PUBLICATION 


RICHMOND, VA.—TEXARKANA, ARK.-TEX. 


AUGUST PROGRAM FOR MEN’S MEETING 
TOPIC: THE FAMILY ALTAR 


Hymn—“O Worship the King,” No. 265 Life and 
Service Hymns 

ScRIPTURE—Deut. 6:1-9, 24, 25. 

PRAYER—Short. 

TaLK—-Why A Family Altar? 

SENTENCE PRAYERS. 

HymMn—“What A Friend We Have in Jesus,” No. 
Life and Service Hymns. 

News—What Other Men of the Church are Doing. 

Men’s Conferences. 


CLOSING PRAYER. 





NoTES AND SUGGESTIONS 


Material for carrying out above program will be found 
in this Department. 

Write to the Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 
Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. for free leaflets 
on the Family altar, and distribute at close of the meet- 
ing. In writing, state number of copies desired. 

















We are delighted with the new home of the SURVEY. 
it of more interest to the men and children. 


Glad you have made 


Mrs. JAMES W. Woops, 
Lewisburg, Tenn. 

































REV. M. E. MELVIN, D. D., Editor 
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San Antonio, Texas, on the recommendation of the 

Stewardship Committee took the following action 
on matters that vitally affect the Presbyterian Progres- 
sive Program. We particularly call your attention to 
the change in designation of certain months for emphasis 
on various departments, and the designation of the 
month of November as Stewardship study month in- 
stead of February and March as heretofore. March 
will now be used for studying the church’s financial 
needs and plans. The change of the time of the canvass 
and the Church year will not become effective until 1926. 


"T's General Assembly at its last meeting, held in 


1. That the endorsement of the Presbyterian Progres- 
sive Program given by previous Assemblies be reaffirmed; 
that the statement of policies and plans of the Steward- 
ship Committee, as outlined in the foregoing report, be 
approved; and that the Executive Committees of the As- 
sembly be authorized and directed to co-operate in Car- 
rying out the proposed plans of the Stewardship Com- 
mittee for the coming year as in the past. 

2. That the Assembly designate for special emphasis 
the following months for the various departments of the 
F'rogressive Program: 

Department I, Spiritual Life—August, December. 

Department II, Evangelism and Missions—June, July, 
October, January, February. 

Department III, Christian Training—April, May. 

Department IV, Stewardship of Possessions—November, 
March. 

Department V, Fellowship—September. 

3. That the Assembly set apart the month of Novem- 
ber to be designated as “Christian Stewardship Study 
Month”; that the Presbyteries and Synods be requested 
to set apart this period by formal resolution; that the 
pastors and officers of all our churches be called on to 
give diligent thought and attention to the education of 
their people, and especially the young people, on the 


General Assembly’s Stewardship Committee 


413 Times Building, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


a) 


REV. ROSWELL C. LONG, Associate Editor 





THE 64TH GENERAL ASSEMBLY AND THE PROGRESSIVE PROGRAM 


By RosweELL C. Lonc 


principles of Christian Stewardship, and that an effort 
be made in each church to enlist proportionate givers. 

4. That at the earliest practical date a working out- 
line of the Progressive Program be given to the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, the Men of the Church, the Sabbath Schools 
and the Young People’s Societies as the basis for their 
work, to the end that each of these groups may be 
working on the same program, stated in terms of each 
group; that the Assembly’s Stewardship Committee be 
charged with the responsibility of interpreting the pro- 
gram before it is released for each group in order to 
unify and correlate the program throughout the church; 
and that the Woman’s Advisory Committee be charged 
with the responsibility of putting this program into effect 
in the Woman’s Auxiliary, and the Executive Committee 
of Publication and Sabbath Schools be charged with the 
task of putting the program into effect for the Sabbath 
Schools and Young People’s Societies, and that the Per- 
manent Committee on Men’s Work be charged with the 
responsibility of putting this program into effect among 
the Men of the Church; and that all of these Agencies 
be directed to work together in the closest co-operation 
for the purpose of making effective the whole program 
for the whole Church. 

5. That the Assembly direct its Stewardship Commit- 
tee to call a conference at an early date of the repre- 
sentatives of the Committees directing the Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies, the Sunday School, the Woman’s Auxiliary 
and The Men of the Church with the view of making such 
minor changes in the Progressive Program as will be 
necessary to adapt it to each of the four groups within 
the church. 


6. That the Church year be changed by action of the 
Assembly to conform to the Calendar year, and that the 
Every Member Canvass be made in November instead of 
March. That the Stewardship Committee call a con- 
ference of representatives of other agencies of the Church 
to arrange for such change to become effective on Janu- 
ary 1, 1926, with instructions to make as little change 
in the time of meetings of church courts as possible. 


SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING, UNITED STEWARDSHIP COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA 


By Rev. RosweELit C. LoncG 


HE semi-annual meeting of the United Steward- 

ship Council of the Churches of Christ in America 

was held at Harrisburg, Pa., May 10th-12th. 
Twenty-five representatives from twenty different com- 
munions were present. These representatives were the 
Stewardship and Promotional Work Secretaries of their 
various communions who met to discuss the present 
status of Stewardship in the various churches, review 
and recommend text-books on Stewardship and plan 
co-operative work on Stewardship in a united way. A 
text-book committee of seven was appointed to make a 
report at the November meeting. Among interesting 





events of the conference were the new pageant, ‘Dreams 
That Come True,” and the presentation of stewardship 
programs in all of the Harrisburg churches on Sunday, 
May 11th. 

It is a source of gratification to our Church that 
Dr. M. E. Melvin, General Secretary of the Assembly’s 
Stewardship Committee, was re-elected President of the 
Council for the coming year. -Dr. Melvin states that 
there is a great interest on the part of all communions 
represented ‘on the Council in the splendid report of 
benevolent contributions, preparation and distribution of 
literature, and general plans for promoting the Pres- 
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stewardship 
Committee 
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vterian Progressive Program in our Church. He re- 
eived, in behalf of our Church, many sincere congratu- 
lations from the representatives on the fine reputation of 
our Church in the matter of the recognition of the prin- 
ciples of Stewardship as evidenced in benevolent contri- 
utions. 
The following statement of Christian Stewardship 
principles by the Council summarizes the result of a 
year’s work by a sub-committee of the Stewardship Coun- 
cil, and was adopted by unanimous vote and is a state- 
ment of the Council for all churches represented 
through their Stewardship or Promotional Secretaries: 


A STATEMENT OF CHRISTIAN 
STEWARDSHIP PRINCIPLES 


1. Stewardship Fundamental 
The recognition of our responsibility to God as stew- 
ards of everything we are and have—life, time, talents, 
possessions and spiritual resources—is fundamental to 

a wholesome Christian faith and experience. 
Stewardship is primarily spiritual. Its great objec- 
tive is character. It is the principle on which daily 
life must be organized in order to be fully Christian. 


2. Not Optional 
Stewardship grows out of our obligation to God as 
Creator, Owner and Giver of all things material and 
spiritual, and is indispensable to a life of obedience, 
love and gratitude. 


3. Solves Problems 
Stewardship, in its full New Testament meaning in- 
volves responsibility to man, and provides a solution for 
the social, racial, industrial and economic problems 
which confront the modern world. 


4. How Acknowledged 


Suitable acknowledgment of our Stewardship can be 
made only as we set aside for God’s service such measure 


LETTER received from Mr. Clyde Underhill of 

Savannah, official referee in the Stewardship 

Reading Contest between the Brunswick and 
Waycross Presbyterian C. E. Societies, announces that 
the Waycross Endeavorers won the contest by a con- 
siderable margin. Mr. Underhill congratulated both 
societies on the splendid work done by them in their 
loyal endeavor to observe the schedule of the Presbyterian 
Progressive Program as outlined by the Assembly’s 
Stewardship Commitee during the period set apart for 
the Stewardship Educational Campaign. 

The local I. C. E. Society entered the Stewardship 
i\eading contest with characteristic enthusiasm and has 
been much interested and benefited by the intensive 

study of Stewardship carried on under the direction of 
their superintendent, during the several weeks devoted 
to it. 

"he report sent to the official referee showed the 
‘otal score of each team, the individual score made by 
‘ie members of each team and the grand total which was 
/,705 points. The points made by each team.are as 





WAYCROSS PRESBYTERIAN ENDEAVORERS WIN IN STEWARDSHIP READING CONTEST 
By Mrs. J. H. GILLon 
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of time, possessions, and vital energies, as a Scripturally 
enlightened judgment demands. 


5. Relation to Money 


Stewardship involves both the beneficent use of 
money, and the spirit and method of its acquisition, in- 
vestment and expenditure. 

The Christian’s total attitude toward material things 
is of great importance to himself, the Church, and the 
world, in this time of social reconstruction. 


6. Proportionate Beneficence 


Stable provision can be made for the support of 
Kingdom enterprises only through the systematic, pro- 
portionate and adequate contributions of Christian peo- 
ple. 7 

System should be adjusted to the needs involved, 
proportion should be relative to personal income and 
agreeable to the Scriptures. The dedication of the tenth 
of income offers a basic principle of beneficence sup- 
ported by centuries of religious custom, biblical teach- 
ing, and joyful experience. While emphatically recom- 
mended to the people of our churches, it must not be 
regarded as exhausting the meaning of Stewardship, but 
rather as the beginning of our service to the Kingdom. 


7. Education in Stewardship 


Stewardship instruction should be included in t 
program of religious education of both home and church. 
It is of primary importance in building the type of 
Christian character most urgently needed at this hour. . 

Religious leaders and heads of families should be ij 
diligent to understand and practice Christian Steward- 
ship, and to instruct in its principles all who come 
under their care. That the acceptance of Stewardship 
may speedily become universal, every steward should be 
encouraged to bear witness to his faith and to unite in 
such stewardship movement as his Communion provides. 


follows: The Covenanters, Cameron Bailey, captain, 
6,920 points; the H. H. S. team, Miss Georgia Mae 
Borland, captain, 12,085 points; the C. U. team, Miss 
Esther Price, captain, 4,650 points; the R. C. L. team, 
Mrs. T. F. Williams, captain, 6,050 points. A reader’s 
belated score adding 120 points to the R. C. L. total 
was received after the Society report had been sent to 
the referee so that the society’s rightful total is 29,825 
points. The H. H. S. team won over all others by a 
large margin, through the indefatigable efforts of the 
captain, Miss Georgia Mae Borland, who also won first 
honor for the largest individual report, having secured 
a total of 11,030 points, of which 5,855 were made by 
readers in the congregation; she thus won three scores, 
the last of which entitled her to the award of the gold 
C. E. monogram pin. 

Cameron Bailey won the C. E. pin offered to the boys’ 
team for the largest number of points made by readers 
in the congregation. Maurice Borland was also awarded 
a pin for making the highest individual score on the 
team. 
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HE TYPICAL Mobilian is an out-of-doors prod- 

uct. Born under a sunny sky, fanned by breezes 

from tropical borders, toyed with and buffeted, 
from infancy, by a summer sea and fed by the fruits 
that grow on her own vine and fig tree, she is indeed a 
child of nature. 

Mobile women are never more gracefully at home than 
when lounging on their wide shaded “galleries,” or serv- 
ing cool refreshment to a friend er a bevy of friends 
who chance to drop in for an informal chat. 

Milady moves out with the first glowing touch of 
summer, and that is the last of it until autumn, with 
chilling breath, reverses the order. 

Her work for the Kingdom, in the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
follows the lines of the old social order. From ‘October 
to May, the program conforms strictly to type. One 
every Monday, that being “Church Day,” the old house 
of worship is a hive of activity. Circles are buzzing 
in every room or the grand ensemble is congregated in 
the auditorium for a business or an inspirational pro- 
gram; and on the last of May it is announced that there 
will be no more meetings in the church until the first of 
October, but that business will be carried on according 
to the garden party method which has been in vogue 
for the past several years. 

Then are the women glad. The work is divested of 
the enervating breath of a close room and they begin 
planning with enthusiasm for the first out-of-door meet- 
ing. Precedent has assigned it to a certain fine old 
home in the suburbs where a wide veranda’d. dwelling 
sits back from the street in a grove of ancient oaks, 
and where walks wind in and out among flower beds 
and fountains. 

The rounded end of the gallery is an ideal place for 
the orchestra and for the speakers, and the arbor, not 
far away, conceals the refreshment table admirably. 


The Woman's Auxiliary of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 


MRS, W. C. WINSBOROUGH, Superintendent and Editor 
MARY ISABELLE SAUNDERS, Assistant Editor 
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WHEN SUMMER COMES IN OLD MOBILE 


ALEATHEA T. COBBS. 


Here the regular exercises are carried on according to a 
plan which lays the emphasis on entertaining and popu- 
lar features. The pastor sometimes tells about a vaca- 
tion trip that he is planning, as when he went to the 
Near East. Once a little play, staged on the lawn, 
depicted the joys of Montreat. The circles gather under 
every green tree and dispose of their business briefly. 
There are special music, the presentation of the topic 
for the month, light refreshments dispensed by the girls 
of the party, a bit of friendly intercourse ensues. Then 
cool shadows begin to stretch across the grass and the 
guests, slowly, reluctantly, in little groups, fill the wait- 
ing cars and silently speed away. 

The late summer meetings are much like the one in 
June, with this difference, more elaborate plays have 
been staged on wide galleries, illustrating phases of the 
Assembly’s work. Echoes from Montreat begin to come 
back to us in July and August, and in September there 
is a distinct hint of the plans of work and study for the 
year ahead of us. 

The value of the mid-summer meetings is three-fold. 
The fellowship of the members is strengthened by com- 
ing together in this more informal manner; loyalty to 
the Auxiliary is deepened by holding on to the work 
during the vacation season, and the finances are kept 
up in a businesslike manner, so that the contributions 
are equal to the budget expenses during the dullest 
months. 

We may not all be privileged to go to Montreat where 
we can talk of the affairs of the Kingdom in sight of 
the everlasting hills, where mists creep over the wooded 
peaks like radiant spirits from the golden gates of sun- 
set, but we can take our work and worship into God’s 
out-of-doors, wherever we may be, and learn anew of 
Him who taught and wrought under the blue Syrian 
sky. 








OF INTEREST TO YOU 








PRESBYTERIAL PRESIDENTS! 


The Conference for YOU is July 94at Montreat, the day before the 
School of Missions opens. Fifty presidents attended this one-day Con- 
ference last year, make it eighty-five this year ! 
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(In the excerpt from the report given below your at- 
tention is called to the latest work undertaken by the 
Auxiliary and the warm response with which it is being 
met by each local organization. 

Of deep significance is the organizing of the women 
of the Mexican Mission, and of the Texas-Mexican Pres- 
byterial, with the publishing of literature for them in 


CONDENSED SUMMARY OF EDUCATIONAL REPORT 


Foreign 
2,345 


Mission Study Classes 
Bible Study Classes 
Prayer Bands 
Family Altars 
Tithers 
Stewardship Study Classes 


The blessing of God has rested in marked degree 
upon the efforts of the women of the Church to advance 
His Kingdom during the past year, and we humbly 
acknowledge His guiding hand and the directing power 
of His Holy Spirit. 

The outstanding features of the past year are the 
growth in the number of Family Altars, of Tithers and 
of classes in Stewardship, while Bible Study Classes 
and organized Prayer Bands have also grown steadily 
in number. 

This encouraging development of the spiritual life 
of the Auxiliary results from the earnest prayers of 
the women, from the church wide program of the As- 
sembly’s Stewardship Committee and from the adop- 
tion of the Auxiliary Standard of Excellence which 


TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 
WOMAN’S AUXILIARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
For the Year Ending March 31, 1924 




























their native Spanish. Here also may be mentioned the 
progress on the Mexican Girls’ School in Texas. 

Woman’s work on other foreign fields is brought out 
as well as the Christian Community Service, the White 
Cross work and the educational work being done by the 
women at home.) 


Increase 
in Classes 


Total Total over last 
Home Classes Membership Year : 
2,274 4.619 69,847 660 
ee 2,312 32,998 233 
= 3,728 37,508 451 
aes 17,208 shi 3,791 
cone 21,196 snake 4.367 
estas! 711 14,964 420 


has focussed the attention of the women upon definite 
spiritual goals and has given them at least an approxi- 
mate rule by which to measure the spiritual life of 
the local Auxiliary. 


Spiritual Life 


BIBLE StTupDy: 

Interest in the study of God’s Word is greater than 
is any other department of the Auxiliary. 

The very fine set of devotionals entitled “Christian 
Character” prepared by Mrs. J. S. White for the Year 
Book met with a most appreciative reception and were 
greatly blessed of God during the year. 

A series of studies entitled ‘Business Women of the 
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The Louise Mayes Memorial Baby Cottage erected at Thornwell Orphanage by the Synodical Auxiliaries of South Carolina, Georgia 


and Florida, in memory of Mrs. Frances Louise Mayes. Mrs. Mayes was President of the Synodical Auxiliary of South Caro- 
lina and Chairman of the Woman’s Advisory Committee at the time of her death. 
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Bible,” by Mrs. Margaret T. Russell, was eagerly re- 
ceived not only by our own women but also by Women’s 
Boards of other denominations, and it was also trans- 
lated for the use ci {!e Woman’s Auxiliary of Kwangju, 
Korea. 

Mrs. Margaret T. Russell, Bible Teacher for the 
Assembly’s Training School, has been a mighty power 
in promoting the study of God’s Word among the 
Auxiliaries and the demands for her time have far ex- 
ceeded her ability to comply with all the requests for 
periods of Bible Study in local churches as well as at 
Presbyterials and Synodicals. 

STEWARDSHIP StuDY CLASSES: 

711 Stewardship Classes are reported with about 
15,000 members. Many again used Mrs. Askew’s ad- 
mirable book “Christian Stewardship for Women” and 
an encouraging increase of 420 classes over last year is 
noted. It is difficult for the local Auxiliaries to find a 
good time for this class in the already crowded months 
of February or March. 


Educational Work 
Stupy CLASSES: 
4,619 Home and Foreign Mission Study Classes are 


reported with an attendance of nearly 70,000 members, 
an increase of 660 classes over last year. 


“The White Fields of Japan” proved a very in- 
structive and interesting study book and was widely 
used by the 2,345 Foreign Mission Classes made up of 
both the women and the young people of the Church. 
The beauty and charm of Far Japan added interest to 
the well prepared text book, while the fearful calamity 
of the earthquake roused the whole world to Japan’s 
need at that time. 


The Home Mission Study Classes numbered 2,274 
and the text book “The Child and America’s Future,” 
was very popular and its study is bound to result in a 
deeper feeling of responsibility for our young people 
than ever before. If “The Church of tomorrow walks 
in the boys and girls of today” we have added reasons 
for safeguarding the young people of today. 

YEAR Book OF PROGRAMS: ; 


The most important educational help issued by the 
Auxiliary is the Year Book of Programs of which we 
printed thirty-five thousand this year. 


This Year Book contains twenty-four programs on 
the Causes of the Church and interesting and up to date 


literature is supplied to each Auxiliary subscribing for 
it. 


In addition to the Year Book, Constitutions for each 
department of the work are published and an especial 
leaflet is prepared for the benefit of each officer in the 
Auxiliary. These are eleven in number and no officer 
has the excuse of ignorance for doing poor work. 
SPANISH LITERATURE: 

I he organization of the Texas-Mexican Presbyterial 
Auxiliary occurred August, 1923, at Martindale, Texas. 
There are eight Auxiliaries represented in this, our 
youngest Presbyterial and Mrs. C. S. Guerrero was 


elected President. 
The first annual 
meeting occurred 
May 12-14, 1924, 
just before the 
meeting of the 
General Assembly. 

The organization 
of this group of 
women revealed 
the fact that few 
of them read Eng- 
lish or even spoke 
or understood it, 
and that there was 
no missionary lit- 
erature available 
for them in Span- 
ish. Something 
must be done to 
supply them with 
study helps. 

The same situation faced the women’s societies of 
our churches in Mexico, with no missionary or devotional 
literature for their use. 

In this emergency the co-operation of the Executive 
Committees of Home and Foreign Missions was secured 
and together they set aside a modest sum for printing in 
Spanish a set of missionary programs and the leaflets to 
carry them out. 


Woman’s Work on the Foreign Fields 


Women Missionaries home on furlough of recent years 
have seen the successful working of the Auxiliary plan 
and on returning to the field have introduced the plan 
with such modifications as circumstances demand. 

The Brazilian Mission appointed Miss Eliza Reed, 
Superintendent of Woman’s Work for Pernambuco Pres- 
bytery, Brazil, and she has made a careful study of the 
Auxiliary at home for the past year, hoping to introduce 
many of its features into the woman’s work of Brazil. 

Our Mexican Mission last January appointed a Super- 
intendent of Woman’s Work for Mexico, and already 
they have their Year Book of Programs, their Con- 
stitutions, their devotional studies and are ready for 
active organization work. 

Our African Mission was the very first of our Mis- 
sions to send for Auxiliary organization literature. Some 
six years ago our women missionaries began the organi- 
zation of societies there, and set several goals for which 
to strive such as—every native Christian woman and 
girl a tither, a faithful attendant both at church and 
family altar services and when she can afford it a sub- 
scriber to “Lumu Lua Bena Kasai,” the native publica- 
tion which corresponds to the PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY. 

In Korea, Miss Elise Shepping has probably done the 
largest piece of organization work among the women 
that has yet been accomplished on the foreign field. 
Kwangju has a society numbering several hundred 
women. It is divided into circles and is accomplishing 
fine work so the missionaries report. It is hoped that 
this Mission will soon appoint a Superintendent to give 
all her time to this important work. 





Mrs. C. S. Guerrero, President of the 
Texas-Mexican Presbyterial Auxiliary. 
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When the Superintendent of the Auxiliary was in 
China in 1921, she was asked to tell the Chinese Pres- 
bytery in which Taichow is located about the Woman’s 

\Vork at home, which she did through an interpreter. 
The members of the Presbytery decided promptly that 
they needed a Presbyterial and voted to organize one 
it the next meeting, although there was not a woman’s 
society in the Presbytery! However, they appointed a 
Bible Woman to spend the year organizing societies and 
ordered each church to send a woman to the next meet- 
ing of Presbytery, that they might be organized into a 
Presbyterial—and the next year the Presbyterial was 
organized ! 


Christian Community Service 


The Auxiliary has long felt the need of an especial 
officer for Christian Community Service, since the Secre- 
tary of S. P. & C. Home Missions has her hands too 
full with the responsibility of the Home Mission work 
in Synodical and Presbyterial to give sufficient time to 
the local community work. 

Many of these Christian Community Secretaries are 
women who are already engaged in community better- 
ment work and they are taking hold of the office splen- 
didly. A set of seven leaflets for the assistance of this 
Secretary has been issued. 


White Cross Work 


A most worthy contribution to the “sinews of war” 
during the World conflict was made by the women of 
\merica as they knitted garments and made surgical 
supplies for the Red Cross work of succor and relief 
for the soldiers. 

Efficient organizations of workers were effected in 
almost every city, town and village of the country and 
enormous quantities of needed materials were forwarded 
to Red Cross Headquarters. 

Then the war ended, and busy hands were idle, but 
not for long. A new idea sprang into being! Why 
not continue the work for the benefit of Missionary 
Hospitals waging continual warfare against disease, 
tilth and sin on the far flung battle lines of Christianity 
and civilization! Immediately plans were in the mak- 
ing which results in the “White Cross” work of the 
various Women’s Missionary Boards of America. 

With the approval of the Executive Committee of 
Foreign Missions, the Auxiliary decided to afford an 
opportunity to its members to assist in this greatly needed 
work. A list of needed articles was obtained from our 
Foreign Mission hospitals and sent out to such organi- 
zations as wished to participate in the work. The ser- 
vice is purely voluntary, no one is urged to undertake 
it. Especially must no funds be taken from regular 
Voreign Mission gifts for buying material. All expenses 

must be from “over and above” funds. 

The following are some of the many expressions of 

ppreciation of the White Cross Work received from 

ir Foreign Mission doctors and nurses: 
Dr. A. A. McFayden, Suchowfu, China: ‘Sometimes 
get letters that seem in direct answer to prayer. Such 
Ss your letter in regard to the plan of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary to help supply our hospitals.” 
Miss Georgia Hewson, Kwangju, Korea: 


wa 


“The estab- 





lishment of the White Cross Work will not only en- 
courage us missionaries, but it will also gladden the 
hearts of the Korean nurses to know that the church 
at home is interested in their work.” 

Financial Work 

The financial plan for the gifts of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary is one that has been in force for several years 
and is as follows: Every woman is canvassed in the 
Every Member Canvass as a member of the Church 
and makes her pledge as such, and pays her money each 
Sunday through the duplex envelope and receives no 
separate report of it. As a member of the Auxiliary, 
she pledges an “over and above” additional gift which 
is paid through her Circle Chairman into the treasury 
of the Auxiliary and is credited to the Woman’s Auxili- 
ary. No Woman’s Auxiliary should be allowed to 
report at the Presbyterial any money that has gone into 
the church treasury through the duplex envelope on Sun- 
day morning—such report is contrary to the directions 
given to the Auxiliary by the General Assembly, see 
page 79, par. 1, in the Minutes of the General Assembly 
of 1921 as follows: 

“4. That all funds subscribed for Beneficence in the 
Every-Member-Canvass and paid through the bene- 
volence side of the envelope, be paid to the Church 
Treasurer and not paid to nor reported by the Auxili- 
ary.” 

“3. That in addition to the subscriptions of the in- 
dividual women through the Every-Member-Canvass a 
definite part of each church’s quota be assigned to the 
Auxiliary as the basis of the Auxiliary Budget.” 
SUMMARY OF FINANCIAL REPORT: 

The report of the past year shows a total to all Causes 
of $1,412,608, increase over last year of $174,561. 

Of this $274,391 was given to Foreign Missions, 
$127,856 to Assembly’s Home Missions, $46,443 to C. 
E. & M. R., and $11,981 to Publication and Sunday 
School Extension. The average per capita for the or- 
ganization was $14. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Mrs. W. C. WinssoroucH, Superintendent. 
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The Price is only $1.00 
ENTIRE PROCEEDS GO TO MAINTE- 
NANCE OF LEPER MISSION WORK 


Appress: Mrs. R. G. VANCE, WAYNESBORO, VA. 
Official Representative of Southern Presbyterian In- 
dustrial Schools. 
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The late Mrs. W. H. Dodge. 


The following beautiful tribute to Mrs. Dodge will 
strike a responsive chord in the hearts of all who knew 
this saint of God in her quiet ministry of love for the 
Master. Untiring in service, consecrated in life, faith- 
ful in all things—it was a benediction to know her and 
a joy to work with her. As the first Synodical President 
of Florida, she ranks among the leaders of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. ‘None knew her but to love her, none named 
her but to praise.” The world is poorer for her going! — 

—Mrs. W. C. Winsborough. 


T THE home of her children, Judge and Mrs. 
John W. Dodge, of Jacksonville, Florida, on 
the first of January, 1924, Mrs. Sallie Wither- 
spoon Dodge, daughter of John Knox Witherspoon of 
Camden, South Carolina, and, for many happy years, 
the wife of the late William Henry Dodge, D. D., 
gently and peacefully sank to rest in the arms of the 
Saviour whom from girlhood she had loved and served. 


MRS. SALLIE WITHERSPOON DODGE 


The father of Mrs. Dodge was John Knox Wither- 
spoon, who himself was a son of the honored Dr. Wither- 
spoon, so long pastor of the Presbyterian Church o 
Hillsboro, North Carolina. Her mother was Elizabet! 
McEwen, a native of Paisley, Scotland. Thus throug! 
her father and grandfather, her ancestry can be traced 
lineally to John Witherspoon of Princeton, and from 
him to John Knox. 

The marriage of the late William Henry Dodge, D 
D., and Miss Witherspoon occurred in Camden, her 
birthplace, on August 6, 1874. The children of this 
marriage were six sons and two daughters. Seven of 
these now living, with Mrs. Shields, her sister, and 
several of her heart broken grand children, were with 
her during her last illness. Reverently borne to Ever- 
green Cemetery, Jacksonville, she there “sleeps well.” 

A distinguished orator of Georgia, almost in the final 
sentence of his greatest speech, said: ‘God bless all 
good women.” This sentiment leaps to thought when 
contemplating the life of Mrs. Dodge. Her childhood 
and maidenhood were as white and as pure as snow. 
Her wifehood was as true and tender and as lastingly 
devoted as was that of the mother of her Saviour. Her 
motherhood was yearningly and unfailingly and un- 
selfishly true, while one breath remained. 

From her childhood she had loved her Saviour. From 
the time she confessed Christ, her religion made her 
life the alabaster box from which to anoint her Lord. 
Whether as daughter in her home, or as a minister’s 
wife in the Manse, or as a member of the church in 
the community, she was known for her good works, to 
the very end. Honored by being often placed at the 
very head of Woman’s organized work in the congrega- 
tion, in the Presbytery, and in the Synod, she became 
eminent for Christian service throughout the whole 
church. She had the Witherspoon spirit, which shrank 
from no peril when duty called. As courageous as any 
martyr, she bore with fortitude the blows which struck 
down her dearest at her side, and went to her own 
death with a heart knowing no fear and with a face 
upraised to Heaven. 

EuGENE Danrr1, D. D. 














‘Five years ago our fight was for a great moral principle. Today tt 
is for the grandest political principle in the world. Then we knew that 
a sober America would be a priceless boon to the nation. Today we 
know that the laws enacted must be enforced or we shall have no nation. 

That intoxicating liquor shall not be manufactured and sold in this 
country is the supreme law of the land. Reverence for the Constitution 1s 
the sacred duty of every American citizen. A patriotic citizen may not 
be bound to praise it, but he is bound to obey it. He may believe it un- 
wise and 1s at liberty to urge its repeal, but he must not violate 1t'’.— 
Congressman M. Clyde Kelly, Pa., at Washington conference in 
behalf of Observance of Law and Citizenship. 
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dE secretary of Foreign Missions in this Woman's 
T Auxiliary launched one of the biggest things our 

Auxiliary has put across in the way of Foreign 
Mission programs. This was the School of Missions 
that began during the church’s winter mission study 
period and lasted six weeks. 

For weeks ahead the advisory committee appointed 
by the secretary, worked on plans whereby everybody in 
the church could come under the influence of this school. 
It was finally decided that for the adults and some of 
the young people Wednesday evening would be the best 
and most suitable time. And for the Junior and teen 
ave boys and girls, Sunday mornings. 

Every fellow stood “in his place round about the 
camp,” ready for this work that had been assigned to 
him. On Wednesdays the pastor would give fifteen 
minutes’ devotional, and then the class teacher gave in 
a very beautiful and instructive way the lessons in the 
“White Fields of Japan.” Each lesson was assigned 
and questions were answered promptly. The “map 
man” was on the job too, and whenever a station was 
mentioned, it was immediately located on the map. At 
the very first lesson note books with pictures of the 
church’s Japanese missionaries on them, were given out, 
and folks took real notes too. The lessons were not 
“rutty” either, for the room was decorated ‘‘Japanesy” 
with cherry blossoms and ferns, and there were fans, 
pipes, shoes, and other things that had really come from 
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Dear Secretaries of Literature: 
Keep an address-book, a scrap-book, 
And a method-book, too: 
When needing ideas, 
Look them all through. 
For all other secretaries 
Are looking to you.—C. L. C. 


Home Mission Secretaries. Do you know “National 
Excerpts?” This is most valuable sheet of cuttings that 
will come to you for 25 cents for the year, giving a 
resume of the best news about the great West, Indians, 
Negroes, Foreigners, and other subjects from the best 
periodicals of the country. Printed on one side of the 
sheet, and so lending itself readily to cutting and dis- 
‘ributing. Enclose 25¢ to the National Board of Mis- 
ions, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. A live, and real, and 
uthoritative help. 


Secretaries of Spiritual Life. Selected portions of the 
Word of God, 25c. will prove a real help to you in estab- 
‘shing Family Altars. Readings well selected, each one 
complete in itself. Print very good. Some of the sub- 
ects are, “The boyhood of Jesus,” “The Garden of Eden,” 
~The Trial of Abraham’s Faith,” “The Serpent Lifted 
p,” “The Walk to Emmaus,” “Peter Delivered.” Send 


-»¢ to The Bible House of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Also to this same address, send for the list. of Art 
rds, and Poems, suitable to enclose in letters, carrying 
words of cheer, and comfort. 


rhein Good Stories for Young People, by Sara C. 
Palmer, 


{ 


These stories are based on experiences of the 
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Japan. These were used as object lessons each Wednes- 
day evening. One especially interesting lesson was 
given by the Young People who represented the mis- 
sionaries and dressed in costumes in style the year in 
which the missionary sailed. 

On Sunday mornings the Juniors and teen age boys 
and girls were fed highly of this good book. Chapters 
of the book were assigned to different classes and for 
twenty minutes different members of the class took part 
in the telling of the lesson. 

The average attendance on Wednesday evenings was 
forty-five; on Sunday mornings, seventy-seven. 

The climax of the school was a pageant ‘“‘Japan’s 
Search for the Light” which was given under the direc- 
tion of the church secretary. This pageant was arranged 
from “The Search for the Light” and was one of the 
most beautiful and impressive pageants that the con- 
gregation has ever presented. ‘There were over four hun- 
dred in the audience and many were turned away at the 
doors. 

This same pageant was repeated two Sundays later 
after many requests from Presbyterians and other de- 
nominations of the city. 

This church feels that this method of informing people 
about the foreign work is by far the best of all, and 
hopes to see all the churches adopt the School of Missions 
plan. 


Mrs. D. C. Ciapp, Greensboro, N.C. 









Richmond, Virginia 


author, woven into story form for the guidance of young 
people. The stories deal with problems often met with 
by those working with the young. The titles are: 

Donald Campbell’s Loyalty. 75c. Loyalty to Bible 
truths as against “liberal” thought. 


The Competing Artists. 55c. The story of a Christian 
girl of strong character who knew the dangers of the 
“Unequal yoke” in marriage, and how her faith was 
fully vindicated. 

Vera Dickson's Triumph. 55c. What a young college 
graduate and her fiance did as nominal Christians in 
their home church, and the changes that followed in 
their new life after real conversion. 

For these three books send to The Bible Colportage 
Association, 826 N. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 

The Happiest Plan. 10c. Mrs. Frederic S. Osgood. -A 
play of Christian Americanization Characters a fine 
Mother and Daughter and the story deals with their 
helping successfully a “Westside” Italian family. Seven 
characters. Time, about twenty minutes. Short, sim- 
ple, convincing, and with good suggestions for staging 
and costumes. 

An Impersonation of a Woman of Cuzco, Peru. 2 cts. 
Mrs. Chas. P. Wiles. This has great possibilities for a 
program on any Catholic country. This woman ap- 
peals to the assembled company of women, and several 
of them answer her with a promise that the Bible shall 
be given to her people, in spite of the priests. 

(For these two playlets, write The Woman’s Auxili- 
ary, 277 Field Building, St. Louis, Mo.) 
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OUR SUPPLY OF MINISTERS 


Henry H. Sweets, Secretary. 


URING the past twenty years, from 1904 to 1923, 
D inclusive, 456 ministers were received into the 

Presbyterian Church in the United States from 
other denominations. In this same period the Presby- 
teries have ordained 1,123 men to the work of the 
ministry. The total gain in twenty years is therefore 
1,579 ministers. 

In these twenty years 667 of our-ministers have died 
and 109 who are still living have been forced to retire 
on account of sickness or old age. We have dismissed 
224 of our ministers to other churches. This is a loss 
pf 1,000 effective men from the ranks of our ministry. 
In the twenty years we have had a net gain of 579 
ministers. 

During these twenty years the Presbyteries have or- 
ganized 1,180 new churches and have dissolved 651 
organizations. This shows a net gain of 529 churches 
in twenty years. 

For fifty-eight years—from 1866 to 1923, the Church 
had an average of one candidate for the ministry for 
every 687 members. This ratio has varied from one 
candidate to 1,581 members in 1866 and one candidate 
to 1,117 members in 1920 to one to 445 in 1872 and one 
to 441 in 1893. The ratio in 1923 was one candidate 
to every 741 members. 

The Presbyteries in 1923, reported to the General 
Assembly that there were 894 pastorless churches. In 


these churches without regular pastoral care are 2,317 
elders, 2,125 deacons, 39,419 enrolled in Sunday Schools 
and 50,041 members. More than twenty-two per cént 
of the churches had no minister. 

Of the 2,143 ministers and licentiates in the church, 
1,289 are pastors, thirteen assistant pastors, four pastors 
emeritus, twenty-nine are general home missionaries, 
eighty-nine are chaplains, 123 are foreign missionaries, 
sixty are teaching, twenty-eight are presidents, twenty- 
three are secretaries, nine are editors, fifty-three are 
licentiates or are ministers who are taking further 
courses of study, eleven are agents or colporteurs, one 
is Stated Clerk of the General Assembly, twenty are 
in secular employment, 179 are aged or infirm, twenty- 
seven are without charge (some have been so reported 
for many years), unable to locate sixteen. 

Of this number 1,219 received aid from the funds 
of education for the ministry and mission service and 
924 did not receive aid from this source. 

Of the 1,428 pastors and stated supplies, 996 serve 
only one church each, 354 serve two churches, 171 serve 
three, fifty-nine serve four, twenty serve five, nine serve 
six, one serves seven and one serves thirteen churches. 
During the year 1922-23, 894 churches had no pastor. 

It was reported to the same General Assembly that 
the 3,521 churches had 1,227 manses. It appears there- 
fore that 2,294 churches have no home for a minister. 


THE CALL OF THE ROAD 
(By Rev. RopericK MacLeop in the British Weekly) 


L’Appel de la Route is a coinage of the French Army. 
It is not the same as Mr. Kipling’s Sestina of the Tramp 
Royal. It is grimmer than that. The regiment is mak- 
ing a forced march. The men are footsore and spent. 
Not a minute sooner than he can help the Colonel calls 
a halt, and they sink on the wayside, too weary to feel 
anything but that they are off their feet, and that they 
cannot take the road again. Not a minute later than 
he can help the Colonel nods to his trumpeter and the 
inexorable call blares out. With only the shreds of 
their manliness between them and tears, the men rise 
to attempt the impossible—and achieve it. That is 





L’ Appel de la Route, the Call to the Road, the demand 
on the last resource. 

Long before the French Army learnt to answer 
L’Appel, Nature had taught her profitable servants to 
answer its equivalent. Biology is not so sure as it used 
to be that the world is the abode of the strong. It may 
be no more than their lodging. It is the abode of the 


creatures who, in the struggle for life, put their resources 
to the last push; and in that test the strong may perish 
and the weak survive. The notable advances in human 
progress have been made on the same trying condition. 
It is not Safety First that has brought us where we 
are. It was safer to stay ashore than to put to sea; 
the shore was firm and reliable, the sea unstable and 
treacherous. It was safer, too, to leave the air to the 
birds and the clouds. But the Call sounded and found 
some prepared to venture their resources against the un- 
tried elements; and we have the navies of the sea and 
of the air. There seems to be little exemption from that 
law. Advance depends not on what can be done easily, 
or on what anyone can do as everyone does it. The 
demand for life on those terms is greater than the 
supply, and the slack-handed “begin to be in want.” 
Advance depends on readiness to despise danger, to 
exploit the last resource and to go one better than the 
crowd. Tennyson’s “Ulysses,” old and spent, his “eyes 
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srown dim with gazing on the pilot stars,” but still 
ager to put his strength against his undiscovered world, 
has no misgiving of what life requires at his hand: 

The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks; 

The long day wanes; the slow moon climbs; the 

deep 

Moans round with many voices. Come, my friends, 

’Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Push off and, sitting well in order, smite 

The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 

To sail beyond the sunset and the baths 

Of all the Western stars, until I die. 
He heard the Call to the Road and drew on his last 
resource to obey it. 

We all hear the Call to the Road and in an infinite 
variety of cadence. Sometimes it comes from within 
and again from without. It may sound more im- 
portunate, too, or less; but it is not: it is never less 
than March! ‘The occasion may be less; for less may 
hang upon it; but the great occasion when it arises is 
practicable only through our discipline in the less. What 
we can do within, too, determines what we can do with- 
out. The sufficiency of the Church for her Mission in 
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the world is the sum of her members’ sufficiency. There 
is, to be sure, in addition the esprit de corps—the con- 
straint of the Cloud of Witnesses. But though that 
is a priceless legacy, its heirs must not only inherit but 
possess it. “Are ye able? .. . and they said, We are 
able”! The Church confronting her problems is the 
aggregate of Christian people confronting their own. 
That and something more—the something more implied 
and available in “the Church of God which He hath 
purchased with His blood.” Yet that, too, if it is “an 
inheritance incorruptible and undefiled and that fadeth 
not away, reserved in heaven,” must be possessed; and 
for its possession the order of the day cannot be Safety 
First or the Easier Way. Our Call to the Road has 
always, when we examine it, the inexorable note that 
sounds for the French soldier in L’Appel de la Route. 
Like him we are certain that we cannot do what it 
requires. It is not in flesh and blood to do it. Yet let 
us take breath for a moment to remember Whose trumpet 
is calling. There is no ambiguity, no misgiving, no 
hesitation in His demand. “All power is given unto 
Me in heaven and on earth . . . Blessed are they who 
have not seen and yet have believed.” 


FULFILMENT 


There is a sea—a quiet sea, 
Beyond the farthest line, 
Where all my ships that went astray, 
Where all my dreams of yesterday, 
And all the things that were to be— 
Are mine! 


There is a land—a quiet land, 
Beyond the setting sun, 

Where every task in which I quailed 

And all wherein my courage failed, 

Where all the good my spirit planned, 
Is done! 


There is a hope—a quiet hope, 
Within my heart instilled, 

That if, undaunted, on I sail, 

This guiding star shall never pale, 

But shine within my labour’s scope, 


Fulfilled! 


And there’s a tide—a quiet tide, 
Flowing toward a goal— 

That sweeps by every humble shore, 

And at its fullest ebbs no more; 


And on that final swell shall ride 


My soul! 





—Anon. 


ACCEPTS PRESIDENCY, TEXAS PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, MILFORD, TEXAS 


HE BOARD of Trustees of Texas Presbyterian 
College, Milford, Texas, is pleased to announce 

the election and acceptance of Rev. John Grier 
Varner, D. D., of Denton, Texas, to the presidency of 
‘exas Presbyterian College, to succeed Dr. French W. 
hompson, resigned. Dr. and Mrs. Varner are natives 
North Carolina, and are both of a long line of 
sturdy Scotch-Irish Presbyterian stock, Mrs. Varner 


ing a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. McConnell, now of 
Oak Cliff, Dallas. 

Dr. Varner united with the Thyatira Presbyterian 
Church in North Carolina in his childhood. He re- 





ceived his early education in the public schools of his 
native state and taught school there for two years. 
Later he attended Davidson College, Davidson, N. C., 
where he graduated in 1896, with the Degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts. He received his theological training at 
Union Seminary, Richmond, Va., graduating from this 
institution in 1900 with the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity. After his graduation from the Theological 
Seminary in Richmond, Dr. Varner came to Texas, and 
in November, 1900 was ordained to the Ministry by 
Forth Worth Presbytery. His first two years were 
spent in Home Mission fields of Texas. He was pas- 











































Rev. John G. Varner, D. D., new 
President of Texas Presbyterian 
College, Milford, Tex. 


tor of the First Presbyterian Church of Mt. Pleasant, 
Texas, from 1903 to 1917, and from 1917 to the present, 
he has been pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Denton, Texas, in which city is located two of our 
great State Educational institutions. Dr. Varner re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity from 
Austin College, Sherman, Texas, in June, 1919. Dr. 
Varner served in Paris Presbytery as Stated Clerk for 
six years, and for the same length of time in the same 
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important capacity in the Presbytery of Dallas, and ha: 
served one year aS Permanent Clerk of the Synod of 
Texas. 

In seeking to fill this important position of tl. 
presidency of Texas Presbyterian College, the Board of 
Trustees has endeavored to find a man of vision, con- 
secrated and able—a man thoroughly committed to the 
fundamental necessity of a positive, balanced Christian 
education for our young women. The Board sought a 
man in his prime, who could give the strength of his 
years to this great and arduous service—a man of 
faith and vision so strong and clear that he would be 
able to rise heroically to meet the great responsibilities 
and opportunities of the position to be filled. The 
Board sought a man so many-sided, and yet with such 
poise, singleness of purpose, and integrity of life that 
under the inspiration of his magnetic personality, and 
the wholesome influence of his commanding leadership, 
the ideals and the Spirit of T. P. C. could be maintained 
at their present high level, and passed on unimpaired 
through coming years. 

The Board of Trustees feels that in Dr. J. G. 
Varner we have found such a man—a man especially 
fitted for the important work to which he has been 
called. The Board also feels that the same high degree 
of efficiency which has characterized Dr. Varner’s minis- 
try through the twenty-four years of his varied service 
in the Synod of Texas, will also characterize his adminis- 
tration of the affairs of Texas Presbyterian College. 
The Board, therefore, bespeaks for the new President 
of our college for young women, the fullest sympathy, 
co-operation, and support of all the patrons and friends 
of the institution. 





Mrs. ALEATHEA T. CoBBs 


KNEW him first in the fine afternoon of his life, 

when his swinging step told of the joy he had in 

mere living and the spiritual glow in his soft, brown 
eyes suggested the depth and source of that joy. 

And how he sang! When I try to picture him in his 
Heavenly home he always seems to be surrounded by a 
band of siging angels—perhaps some 
redeemed members of his earthly 
choirs—the old tuning fork is not 
there, of course, and doubtless he does 
not need to beat time, but he is lead- 
ing praises to the Lamb, with un- 
fettered voice and spirit. 

He was an old fashioned preacher. 
I doubt if he could get a church job 
We Hand It On if he were here now. He knew noth- 
ing about organization in the modern sense. He never 
studied applied psychology, and the chill fog of higher 
criticism found no entrance into his sunlit and believing 
soul. Like Paul, he knew nothing but Christ and Him 
crucified; and knowing him intimately—personally—his 
one desire was to preach His unsearchable riches and to 
serve Him, through His people, every day and all the 
time, just to pour out his life and to ask nothing in return 
but the privilege of giving more. . 

He was a saint. I know it now. Under his tall beaver 





hat were thoughts than an angel might share. Yet, he 
was so deliciously human. He saw through life’s shams 
with the clear vision of a child and often punctured them 
with a keen blade of wit that he carried sheathed for 
rare occasions. 

He enjoyed a cup of tea with some of his devoted 
co-laborers, and a bit of talk about the affairs of the 
Kingdom but he also ate with publicans and sinners and 
they loved him for the sincerity and purity of his life. 
He seemed to have something in common with the hod- 
carrier and the scholar, the pauper and the financier. 
They were all children of his Father and therefore his 
brethren. 

He never thought of taking a vacation except in the 
form of a “preaching trip” up the country. Through thr 
long summer months he walked up and down the hot, 
sandy streets, ministering to the sick, burying the dead, 
finding work for the unemployed, trying to hold his own 
congregation together and assisting in pastoral work for 
out-of-town ministers. Doing it all cheerfully, without 
a thought of sacrifice. 

When his people came back from their summer jaunts 
and the pews were again filled with eager listeners, how 
his eyes would shine and his; voice ring out! His heart 
seemed so full of simple gladness that it was always 
ready to overflow in gentle enthusiasm which was con- 
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‘gious and created a delightful atmosphere in the 
hurch. 

He was so eternally young in spirit that I do not 
now how it happened, but—he grew old. His voice lost 
that ringing quality that had distinguished it from all 
others. He leaned upon his cane in walking and talked 
about “the sunset side of life.’ He still went endlessly 
upon his Master’s business, but his steps were heavy and 
his form bent. 

The congregations began to fall off. The church was 
not rich enough to maintain a pastor emeritus so they 
acted according to “their best light” and reduced his 
already meager salary, assuring him, in a kindly letter, 
that “the Lord would provide.” He made no complaint, 
but he leaned more heavily upon his cane and the light 
went out of his eye and the song from his lips. He felt 
himself a guilty man. He had grown old. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE FIELD 


One of the most encouraging aspects of the work of 
the Life Work Secretaries, Mrs. Hazen Smith and Miss 
Charlotte B. Jackson, is the opportunity of conferences 
with the young people in their visits to the schools, 
colleges, universities and to churches, Presbyterials and 
Synodicals. Many opportunities are offered along this 
line. 

—Oo— 

The Handbook issued by the Executive Committee, 
“The Church and Its Students at State Institutions of 
Higher Education,” has been received with many words 
of praise by the Boards of Education of the Churches 
of North America and by numerous college presidents 
and church workers at these insfitutions. It has been 
arranged to sell this at twenty-five cents a copy. It 
gives the most complete and detailed information yet 
published concerning the states universities, the technical 
colleges for men and women and the State normal 
schools and teachers colleges and the relationship of 
the churches to these institutions. 

—Oo— 

The “Teacher Series” of leaflets prepared by “Mildred 
Welch,” are proving of great interest to our young 
people. The entire set will be forwarded to anyone 
on receipt of ten cents. 

—O— 

The Texas Presbyterian Educational Movement is now 
nearing its goal of $1,350,000 for the institutions of the 
Synod of Texas and for the churches that are working 
at the seats of the State Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion. The staff of the Executive Committee will doubt- 
ess next begin work in the Synod of Florida. These 
nen and women are rendering difficult but exceedingly 
‘mportant service to the Church. Unless our educa- 
‘ional institutions are better equipped and more largely 
‘ndowed they cannot continue the marvelous service 
ey have rendered in the past. 

—O— 
an address before the Pan Presbyterian Alliance 
rer | months ago Dr. W. O. Thompson, President of 
the Ohio State University said, “The Christian College 
has the supreme call and the supreme opportunity of 
the hour.” Other university presidents of ability and 
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It was not long after this that the King sent a messen- 
ger for his servant. Angels seemed to hang about his 
room that April night when his spirit was passing. His 
little granddaughter wept because she could not see them, 
but their presence was manifested in the smile that 
lingered on his face. 

When they laid him away, and the last flower was 
placed on his new-made grave, his choir sang softly, 
“Praise God from whom all blessings flow,” and from 
beyond the sunset’s glow, we love to think, that he 
echoed back a glad, ‘‘Amen.” 

There are other ministers toiling till set of sun, wishing 
only to serve, but whose minds are anxious about daily 
needs. Help them to be free from care. Walk with 
them lovingly, thoughtfully, tenderly, to the Golden Gate. 
Perhaps you may catch a gleam as it swings open to 
let the Ambassador of the King come in. 










































vision are constantly speaking of the vital importance 
of the Christian College. 
—s 

There seems to be an impression abroad in the Church 
that the educational institutions of our Church are now 
wealthy and beyond financial need. No more serious 
error could find lodgment in the minds of our people. 
For sixty years the Church practically neglected these 
institutions. They manfully struggled on without suffi- 
cient equipment or endowment. Some of these needs : 
have now been met. To not one single institution of 
our Church, however, has there been given sufficient 
resources to meet the needs and the opportunities of the 
day. 


—o— 


One of the most important educational gatherings of 
the South will be held at Montreat, N. C., July 16-21. 
“The Presbyterian Educational Association of the : 
South” meets at that time. In conference with this 
Association will be one representative from each one of 
the Synods who is appointed by the General Assembly 
on an “Advisory Committee on Education.” In addi- 
tion to this the Alumnae and the Alumni of all of our 
colleges have been invited to come together for a joyful 
reunion and to consider with the officers of their in- 
stitutions the future plans for their work. On Wednes- 
day night, July 16, the educational forces will unite 
with the Woman’s Auxiliary in an inspiring meeting 
on Education. Many of the meetings will be open to 
the entire public and will be of surpassing interest. 

wise 

Possibly the biggest job before the Southern Presby- 
terian Church today is that of making more adequate 
provision for the education of our daughters. Not one 
of the colleges under the control of our Church courts 
has met the requirements for a standard college. Agnes 
Scott College is an affiliated institution, which many 
years ago was brought up to standard. Surely there 
is an urgent call to the Presbyterians of the South to 
equip and endow some of her colleges for women in a 
manner to meet the demands of the day in which we 
live. Most strenuous efforts are now being put forth 
to accomplish this end. 
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Rev. John G. Varner, D. D., new 


President of Texas Presbyterian 
College, Milford, Tex. 


tor of the First Presbyterian Church of Mt. Pleasant, 
Texas, from 1903 to 1917, and from 1917 to the present, 
he has been pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Denton, Texas, in which city is located two of our 
great State Educational institutions. Dr. Varner re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity from 
Austin College, Sherman, Texas, in June, 1919. Dr. 
Varner served in Paris Presbytery as Stated Clerk for 
six years, and for the same length of time in the same 
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important capacity in the Presbytery of Dallas, and has 
served one year as Permanent Clerk of the Synod of 
Texas. 

In seeking to fill this important position of the 
presidency of Texas Presbyterian College, the Board o/ 
Trustees has endeavored to find a man of vision, con- 
secrated and able—a man thoroughly committed to the 
fundamental necessity of a positive, balanced Christian 
education for our young women. The Board sought a 
man in his prime, who could give the strength of his 
years to this great and arduous service—a man of 
faith and vision so strong and clear that he would be 
able to rise heroically to meet the great responsibilities 
and opportunities of the position to be filled. The 
Board sought a man so many-sided, and yet with such 
poise, singleness of purpose, and integrity of life that 
under the inspiration of his magnetic personality, and 
the wholesome influence of his commanding leadership, 
the ideals and the Spirit of T. P. C. could be maintained 
at their present high level, and passed on unimpaired 
through coming years. 

The Board of Trustees feels that in Dr. J. G. 
Varner we have found such a man—a man especially 
fitted for the important work to which he has been 
called. The Board also feels that the same high degree 
of efficiency which has characterized Dr. Varner’s minis- 
try through the twenty-four years of his varied service 
in the Synod of Texas, will also characterize his adminis- 
tration of the affairs of Texas Presbyterian College. 
The Board, therefore, bespeaks for the new President 
of our college for young women, the fullest sympathy, 
co-operation, and support of all the patrons and friends 
of the institution. 


A PREACHER OF YESTERDAY 
Mrs. ALEATHEA T. CoBBs 


KNEW him first in the fine afternoon of his life, 
when his swinging step told of the joy he had in 
mere living and the spiritual glow in his soft, brown 
eyes suggested the depth and source of that joy. 
And how he sang! When I try to picture him in his 
Heavenly home he always seems to be surrounded by a 
band of siging angels—perhaps some 
redeemed members of his _ earthly 
choirs—the old tuning fork is not 
there, of course, and doubtless he does 
not need to beat time, but he is lead- 
ing praises to the Lamb, with un- 
fettered voice and spirit. 
He was an old fashioned preacher. 
I doubt if he could get a church job 
We Hand It On if he were here now. He knew noth- 
ing about organization in the modern sense. He never 
studied applied psychology, and the chill fog of higher 
criticism found no entrance into his sunlit and believing 
soul. Like Paul, he knew nothing but Christ and Him 
crucified; and knowing him intimately—personally—his 
one desire was to preach His unsearchable riches and to 
serve Him, through His people, every day and all the 
time, just to pour out his life and to ask nothing i in return 
but the privilege of giving more. 


He was a saint. I know it now. Under his tall beaver 


hat were thoughts than an angel might share. Yet, he 
was so deliciously human. He saw through life’s shams 
with the clear vision of a child and often punctured them 
with a keen blade of wit that he carried sheathed for 
rare occasions. 

He enjoyed a cup of tea with some of his devoted 
co-laborers, and a bit of talk about the affairs of the 
Kingdom but he also ate with publicans and sinners and 
they loved him for the sincerity and purity of his life. 
He seemed to have something in common with the hod- 
carrier and the scholar, the pauper and the financier. 
They were all children of his Father and therefore his 
brethren. 

He never thought of taking a vacation except in the 
form of a “preaching trip” up the country. Through th 
long summer months he walked up and down the hot, 
sandy streets, ministering to the sick, burying the dead, 
finding work for the unemployed, trying to hold his own 
congregation together and assisting in pastoral work for 
out-of-town ministers. Doing it all cheerfully, without 
a thought of sacrifice. 

When his people came back from their summer jaunts 
and the pews were again filléd with eager listeners, how 
his eyes would shine and his; voice ring out! His heart 
seemed so full of simple gladness that it was always 
ready to overflow in gentle enthusiasm which was con- 
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tagious and created a delightful atmosphere in the 
church. 

He was so eternally young in spirit that I do not 
now how it happened, but—he grew old. His voice lost 
that ringing quality that had distinguished it from all 
others. He leaned upon his cane in walking and talked 
about “the sunset side of life.” He still went endlessly 
upon his Master’s business, but his steps were heavy and 
his form bent. 

The congregations began to fall off. The church was 
not rich enough to maintain a pastor emeritus so they 
acted according to “their best light”? and reduced his 
already meager salary, assuring him, in a kindly letter, 
that “the Lord would provide.” He made no complaint, 
but he leaned more heavily upon his cane and the light 
went out of his eye and the song from his lips. He felt 
himself a guilty man. He had grown old. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE FIELD 


One of the most encouraging aspects of the work of 
the Life Work Secretaries, Mrs. Hazen Smith and Miss 
Charlotte B. Jackson, is the opportunity of conferences 
with the young people in their visits to the schools, 
colleges, universities and to churches, Presbyterials and 
Synodicals. Many opportunities are offered along this 
line. 

—Oo— 


The Handbook issued by the Executive Committee, 
“The Church and Its Students at State Institutions of 
Higher Education,” has been received with many words 
of praise by the Boards of Education of the Churches 
of North America and by numerous college presidents 
and church workers at these insfitutions. It has been 
arranged to sell this at twenty-five cents a copy. It 
gives the most complete and detailed information yet 
published concerning the states universities, the technical 
colleges for men and women and the State normal 
schools and teachers colleges and the relationship of 
the churches to these institutions. 

—Oo— 

The ‘““Teacher Series” of leaflets prepared by “Mildred 
Welch,” are proving of great interest to our young 
people. The entire set will be forwarded to anyone 
on receipt of ten cents. 

—O— 

The Texas Presbyterian Educational Movement is now 
nearing its goal of $1,350,000 for the institutions of the 
Synod of Texas and for the churches that are working 
at the seats of the State Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion. The staff of the Executive Committee will doubt- 
css next begin work in the Synod of Florida. These 
nen and women are rendering difficult but exceedingly 
‘mportant service to the Church. Unless our educa- 
tional institutions are better equipped and more largely 
‘ndowed they cannot continue the marvelous service 
ey have rendered in the past. 


1 


‘ii an address before the Pan Presbyterian Alliance 
vvcral months ago Dr. W. O. Thompson, President of 
the Ohio State University said, “The Christian College 


as the supreme call and the supreme opportunity of 
the hour.” 


Other university presidents of ability and 
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It was not long after this that the King sent a messen- 
ger for his servant. Angels seemed to hang about his 
room that April night when his spirit was passing. His 
little granddaughter wept because she could not see them, 
but their presence was manifested in the smile that 
lingered on his face. 

When they laid him away, and the last flower was 
placed on his new-made grave, his choir sang softly, 
“Praise God from whom all blessings flow,” and from 
beyond the sunset’s glow, we love to think, that he 
echoed back a glad, ‘‘Amen.” 

There are other ministers toiling till set of sun, wishing 
only to serve, but whose minds are anxious about daily 
needs. Help them to be free from care. Walk with 
them lovingly, thoughtfully, tenderly, to the Golden Gate. 
Perhaps you may catch a gleam as it swings open to 
let the Ambassador of the King come in. 


vision are constantly speaking of the vital importanc® 
of the Christian College. 
‘cceipiins 

There seems to be an impression abroad in the Church 
that the educational institutions of our Church are now 
wealthy and beyond financial need. No more serious 
error could find lodgment in the minds of our people. 
For sixty years the Church practically neglected these 
institutions. They manfully struggled on without suffi- 
cient equipment or endowment. Some of these needs 
have now been met. To not one single institution of 
our Church, however, has there been given sufficient 
resources to meet the needs and the opportunities of the 
day. 


—o— 


One of the most important educational gatherings of 
the South will be held at Montreat, N. C., July 16-21. 
“The Presbyterian Educational Association of the 
South” meets at that time. In conference with this 
Association will be one representative from each one of 
the Synods who is appointed by the General Assembly 
on an “Advisory Committee on Education.” In addi- 
tion to this the Alumnae and the Alumni of all of our 
colleges have been invited to come together for a joyful 
reunion and to consider with the officers of their in- 
stitutions the future plans for their work. On Wednes- 
day night, July 16, the educational forces will unite 
with the Woman’s Auxiliary in an inspiring meeting 
on Education. Many of the meetings will be open to 
the entire public and will be of surpassing interest. 

‘endiion 

Possibly the biggest job before the Southern Presby- 
terian Church today is that of making more adequate 
provision for the education of our daughters. Not one 
of the colleges under the control of our Church courts 
has met the requirements for a standard college. Agnes 
Scott College is an affiliated institution, which many 
years ago was brought up to standard. Surely there 
is an urgent call to the Presbyterians of the South to 
equip and endow some of her colleges for women in a 
manner to meet the demands of the day in which we 
live. Most strenuous efforts are now being put forth 
to accomplish this end. 
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NEGLECTED INDIANS IN BOLIVIA AND PERU 
By Rev. WessTtER E. Browninc, PH.D. 


Educational Secretary of the Committee on Co-operation in Latin America 


A recent inclusive trip of same 
eight months through the republic 
of South America gave a renewed 
opportunity for the study of the 
condition of the Indian tribes, es- 
pecially in the far interior of Peru 
and Bolivia. 

The work being done by the evan- 
gelical churches of the United 
States, on behalf of these simple 
children of the soil, is slight in ex- 
tent, but many indications reveal an 
unusual opportunity for advance. 
Two situations that were specially 
noted are to be mentioned in this 
article. 

The Seventh Day Adventists 
-arry on a work among the Indians 
who live on the borders of Lake 
Titicaca, in Bolivia and Peru. In 
a large district, where no other 
evangelical body has as yet planted 
its work, this society has built up 
one of the best instances of con- 
structive missionary education for 
the aboriginal population that can 
be found in South America. 

Lake Titicaca lies up in the high 
Andes, at an altitude of almost 
12.500 feet above the sea, and its 
waters are always near the freezing 
point. The entire region round 
about is bare and cold and cheer- 
less. Yet this immediate district is 
the center of two or three millions 
of Indians who are the descendants 
of the once powerful races over 
which the Inca chieftains ruled un- 
til the coming of the Spaniards in 
the sixteenth century. Many of 
these Indians have been received 
into the Roman Catholic Church, 
and by it are claimed as loyal chil- 
dren; yet it is but a_ baptized 
paganism which has come to them 
and in times of stress and doubt 
the simple heart of the native turns 
to his pagan divinities and he bows 
down and worships them. One who 
has traversed these bleak upland 
plains cannot wonder that the In- 
dian, from time immemorial, has 
looked upon the sun as his god and 
that even yet, in spite of a veneer of 
Christian teaching, he considers it 
his principal deity. 

The Adventist missionaries have 
undertaken a work in this region 
that has already done much for the 


material and spiritual uplift of the 
Indian population. This work is 
divided into the usual educational, 
medical and evangelistic depart- 
ments, but this short statement can 
treat of the first only. 

The latest statistics state that 
seventy-eight schools have now been 
established, with a total registration 
of 3,700 pupils. The majority of 
the teachers in these schools are In- 
dians who have been trained under 
missionary direction, and one white 
man to every ten or twelve natives 
acts as instructor and superinten- 
dent. The buildings are of the 
most primitive and simple construc- 
tion and in most cases have been 
erected by the pupils themselves, 
who have thus learned practically 
something of the art of building. In 
one case, when labor was lacking, 
sixty-five teachers who had gathered 
at Juliaca, on the borders of Lake 
Titicaca, to attend a normal insti- 
tute, undertook the work themselves 
and carried the construction of the 
building to completion. : 

In these schools, in addition to 
the instruction in ordinary branches 
and in the Bible, much stress is laid 
on industrial training, and carpen- 
try, black-smithing and farming 
are taught in a practical manner, 
under trained teachers. The whole 
region is being helped and govern- 
ment officials who are familiar with 
the situation are loud in their praises 
of the work that is being done. 
Recognizing that the Indian has 
had much of mystic teaching from 
the dominant church of the country, 
which has done little for his uplift 
and which is generally beyond the 
comprehension of his childlike mind 
which has been further deadened 
by the use of coca leaves and the 
lack of sufficient food and clothing, 
the missionaries have endeavored to 
give him that industrial training 
which will benefit him physically 
and materially, but have not omitted 
the instruction which has to do with 
the soul. 

One worker of this mission has 
now gone down into central Peru, a 
tropical region which is peopled by 
savage tribes who fear the white man 
and, as a rule, lose no opportunity 
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